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PREFACE. 


UILDING upon the success of a former publication of mine 
(‘‘ Photographic Gems,’’) I have endeavoured to give in the 
following pages an unique compendium of information suited 
to Photographers of all classes and grades, from the camera- 

struck novice to the enthusiastic scientist, being the gist of all that 

has been written, said, or done in the furtherance of our delightful 
art during the past quarter century. 





The intention of the book is to tell you all you want to know, 
and no move—to give the greatest information in the fewest words ; 
and to form a series of stepping-stones to success for the struggling 
beginner, and an aid to memory for the experienced practitioner. 


It contains the very /atest hints and processes up to the moment 
of going to press, and is divided into sections in order that any 
particular paragraph may be readily found. 


Should any difficulty be experienced in carrying out any of the 
instructions given, I shall be happy at any time to enter into 
Correspondence with anyone on the subject and to impart the 
information they require. 


W. INGLES ROGERS. 


St. Germans, Cornwall, 
March ist, 1892. 




















PHOTOGRAPHY UP TO DATE." 


PART |. 


Ofte Arf and Row to aequire if, 


PHOTOGRAPHY may be made a costly pastime or 
a remunerative one; it all depends on how you 
are going to work it. If you are an amateur and 
want to work it for love, there is plenty of pleasure to 
©gotoutof it. Butif you want to bea professional and 
Work it for profit,—well, its going to cost you some- 
thing. But that’s neither here nor there, nor anywhere 
else for that matter. You want to learn Photography, 
and J am going to tell you how to do it with the least 
trouble, and with the least expense, and in the shortest 
“me. And now having given you all the theory I am 
Song to, we will lay that on the shelf, and get to 
Usiness, | 
_ It is highly probable that, before investing in this 
little book, you have already purchased your kit, and if 
° these opening remarks will be of little interest to you; 
ut if you are really and truly a beginner, and your 
Stock of photographic apparatus as yet exists only in 
© imagination, it will be advantageous to you to. 
‘Ow what to buy and how to buy it. 
OW were it possible for me to look down into your 
Pocket, and see the exact state of your finances, it would 
; ‘1 easy matter for me to advise you as to the mode 
of “xpenditure; for though it is possible to take a 
Photograph by simply pricking a hole in the crown of 
‘ Stove-pipe ys sticking a dry plate behind it, and 
‘topping up the remaining space with a pocket-handker- 
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chief, yet it isa fact that {100 may be spent in the 
purchase of photographic appliances and still find room 
for more. Presuming, however, that you are neither a 
pauper nor a millionaire, I will glance over my pile of 
catalogues, and see what a couple of guineas will do 
in the way of giving youa start. One piece of advice 
—don't begin with a hand-camera! If you do, you'll 
soon finish with it, and with photography altogether. 
_ Such luxuries have to be attained. Don’t take a leap 
in the dark, but feel your way. | 
Here is a list of the articles you will require, and I 
should advise you to make a copy of it, and take toa 
reputable dealer, who will doubtless be able to meet your | 
requirements. 


Lancaster’s guinea }-plate set 

Ruby lamp Uy aa 

3 ¢-plate porcelain dishes 

4-plate printing frame ... 

Set of scales and weights 

2 Oz. graduated measure 

Draining and drying rack 

Camel hair dusting brush 

¢-plate cutting shape .. 

1 dozen Ilford 4-plates .. 

I 0Z. pyrogallic acid 

I 0Z.. bromide of ammonium 

I Oz. citric acid ... 

1 lb. powdered alum 

; oz. bichloride of mercury 
oz. sal ammoniac * 

I 0Z. liquor ammonia 880° 

I 0z. borax ts 

3 sheets sensitized paper 

I tube chloride of gold ... 

1 lb. hyposulphite of soda 

100 4-plate mounts 

4 pint negative varnish... 

1 yd. black twill 

Trimming knife 
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This is all you will require at present, and is sufficient 
to set you on the first rung of the ladder of proficiency. 

As I proceed, however, I shall mention sundry other 
articles which you will require for Carrying out the various 
| Processes and variations of the art, but they are un- 
necessary at first. It is my object to make your first 
steps simple and easy, so that when you have laid the 
foundation of your success, you will be able to branch 
off into the various ramifications with safety and 
assurance, 

Now we will get to work and see what we can do 
_ with the articles above mentioned. Assuming that you 
have managed in some way to beg, borrow, or steal a 
room (or closet) in which you may carry on the necess- 
ary operations, we will enter it and make the required 
arrangements for our campaign. 

In the first place, a bench or table must be provided 
on which to rest the developing-trays and other 
accessories for developing. Beneath this should be 
 atranged some kind of a sink or trough (a bucket will 
do) into which we can pour our waste solutions. 

A small bracket must now be fixed for the purpose of 
holding the ruby lamp, and above this a long shelf on 
which to arrange the various bottles containing the 
Solutions we shall require to use. 

The carpentry portion of our work over, we will at 
| ce proceed to make up the said solutions, as it is 
eleterious to the chemicals and dangerous to the user 
to allow them to lay about in packets. 
ow let us go though our list— 
) , This may be used dry, and 

Pyrogallic Acid. should sce in original bottle. 

Bromide of Dissolve this in as little water 
Ammonium. as possible, and label ‘‘ Bromide.” 

Add to this two ounces of the 
powdered alum and dissolve in 
ten ounces water. Label it 
* Clearing solution.” 

Place this and the sal ammon- 
iac together and mix with twelve 
ounces water. N.B.—This is a 
virulent poison, and should be 


Citric Acid, 


Bichloride of 
ercury, 
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handled with extreme care. It 

should be kept in a safe place, 

and labelled ‘ Intensifier—Poi- 

son !”’ 

‘Liquor Ammonia. Keep in glass-stopped bottle. _ 
Put in a clean basin fifteen 

drams water and drop in it the 

tube containing this expensive 

chemical. A smart blow with | 

Chloride of Gold. ‘\ the handle of a knife will break it. 

When the contents are dissolved, 
strain into a bottle, and _ label 

‘¢ Gold solution.”’ 

Place into a jar and pour upon | 


apt sae Hake hs it two quarts of water. This is 


teins the * Fixing solution.” : 
: K ll-corked in the original — 
Negative Varnish. Sir Cte a ene 


We have now disposed of everything but the sensitized | 
paper and the mounts, which should be placed safely 
away in a drawer till required. 


The next item on our programme. and a most import- 
ant one, is to make our room perfectly dark. In no 
case must the box of plates be touched till this is done. 
Every crack and slit must be scrupulously covered, for 
the darkness must be such as can be felt. Then, and 
not until then, can we light our ruby lamp, and com-— 
mence operations. Take the dark slide, which will be 
found included with the set, and after opening it, dust 
it thoroughly, and lay it open upon the table Now 
open the plate box, and take therefrom two of the 
sensitive plates, dust each carefully, and place in the | 
slides, one face down and the other face up, with the 
black card-board partition between. (If any difficulty | 
is experienced in discerning which is the proper side, 
simply hold the plate to the light, and look at it obll- 
quely—the side showing the Jeast reflection is the oné 
bearing the film.) 

Our dark slide being now charged, and the plate-box | 
securely covered, we may once more open the door of our 
laboratory, and taking up camera, tripod, and cloth, 
sally forth in search of a victim. 
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Inanimate objects, however, are best for first attempts, 
as they will not be likely to discourage you by sarcastic 
remarks, and you will have no difficulty in getting them 

| to remain still while you operate. | 

We will suppose you have selected a house (presum- 
ably your own)—the first thing to do is to get it in focus. 


Focussing. | ) 

After setting up your camera, you find that on 
applying your eye to the ground-glass, nothing will be 
seen. But throwing the focussing-cloth over your head, 
a more or less distinct image of whatever happens to 
face the lens will be perceived, ~By moving the lens 
forwards or backwards by means of the focussing screw, 

it will be found possible to greatly increase the distinct 
ness of the image, and this operation is known as 
locussing. 

Having got the picture (which, of course, is inverted) 
ixed sharply on the focussing-screen, you have now to 
| transfer it to the plate contained within the dark slide. 
To do this, you remove the screen, and without shifting 
the camera, insert the slide in its place. Then place 
the cap on the lens, draw out the shutter of the slide, 
and throw the black cloth loosely over all. Now comes 
an important point, the 


Exposure. 
Volumes have been written in one way and another 
this exclusive subject, and many and varied are the 
‘ables that have been compiled for the purpose of deter- 
Mning the amount of time necessary for the successful 
nsference of the image to the sensitive film of the 
ate, 

_ But for my own part, I abjure them all. Experience 
‘a better teacher than books, and the sooner you learn 
° trust chiefly to experience the better it will be for 
Jou and your work. 

Upposing you have chosen a bright sunny day for 
our first experiment, all that is necessary 1s to remove 
me, cap from the lens, without shaking the camera, and 
&: lace it as quickly as possible. Nothing can be 
ss Now close the shutter, remove the slide, and 
“turn to your dark-room to ascertain the result. 
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Of course, when the weather is dull and gloomy, the 
object badly lighted, or the day very much advanced, | 
resource must be had to counting. 

At such times as these, the following simple table 
will be found handy as a basis for calculation. 





ee 4 ~ )Landscapewith ms aoe 
Sea and Sky. tandoonbs heavy foliage in Under haa up 
: ore-ground. 








“ye Mins. Secs. 
ab rr? } sec. 2 secs. 2 40 


Badly lighted| Portraitsin | Portraits in 
Interiors, up | diffused light ordinary 
to out of doors. room. 


Fairly lighted 
Interiors. 








Mins. Secs. |Hours. Mins. Mins. Secs. 
2 40 O 32 2% secs. I 4 





The image we have thrown on the sensitive plate is : 
not as yet visible, and we have to render it so by the 
' process of 


Developing. 


There are various methods of doing this, and the 
simplest is as follows :— 

Arrange your three dishes in a row. In the first put 
clean water, in the third some of the hyposulphite solu- 
tion, and in the middle dish put the following mixture 
Procure some common washing soda, and after welg™ 
ing out an ounce, dissolve it in ten ounces water. Now 
measure out an ounce of this solution in your graduated 
measure, and drop into it two grains of the 4‘Y 
pyrogallic acid, and two drops of ‘* bromide.” 

This is the developer. After making your room dark, 
remove the exposed plate from the slide, and place it 
into No. 1 dish for a few seconds, after which transfet 
it to dish No. 2. Rock the dish gently, and after ® 
minute or so, the picture will appear. Keep rocking : 
till every detail is visible and the plate shows 4 ae 
amount of density by looking through it towards 
light. When this stage is reached, rinse the plate care 
fully in No. 1 dish and remove it to No. 3. In 4 le 


minutes the white film that shows on the back of th 
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plate will disappear, and the plate isthen fixed. You 
may now open the door of your laboratory and examine 
Sa negative (for such it must now be called) by white 
ight, 

If it has been correctly exposed and developed a 
beautifully clear picture will be the result, having the 
lights and shades reversed—that is to say, the light 
portions, such as the sky, etc., will be opaque, while the 
dark portions representing the shadows or the foliage, 
etc., will be transparent. 

It will be found, however, that a thin yellow veiling 
will partially obscure the transparent parts, and in order 
to remove this you soak the negative for a minute or so 
in a little of the ciean solution, after which it is trans- 
ferred to a dish of clean water for the purpose of soaking 
out the excess of hyposulphite, which having performed 
its legitimate function, would prove detrimental to the 
negative if allowed to remain. The water in this dish 
must be changed frequently (say at intervals of half-an- 
hour for about six hours) and the negative placed in the 
drying rack to dry. 

If this be done immediately before retiring, the next 
morning will find the plate ready for 


Varnishing. 


This process, though not absolutely necessary, is 
/fevertheless advisable as a protection from mechanical 
injury or the deleterious effects of the atmosphere. Hold 
€ negative firmly between the finger and thumb of your 
‘it hand and pour upon it a little of the negative 
varnish from the bottle. Slant the plate in each direc- 
ton alternately, so as to allow the varnish to run to the 
ur corners, holding the last corner over the mouth of 
the bottle and letting the surplus varnish drop into it. 
Ow place the negative on the shelf horizontally, care- 
fully guarded against dust, and leave to dry. 


Printing. 


Our Operations hitherto have been confined to the 
Production of the negative, and we must now turn our 
‘ttention to the second branch of the art—that of 
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printing from it. The sensitized paper which we 
receive in sheets, has first to be cut to the required size, 
and the quickest and most economical way of doing 
this is to fold tle sheets as near as possible to the size 
of our negative, and then trim the edges by means of 
the knife and cutting shape. 

This should be done in a weak light, (preferably by 
lamplight) as the paper, though not so sensitive as the 
plates, rapidly discolours if too Strong a light is. used. 
This being done, take the printing frame, and lay the 
negative in it with the film side uppermost. Dust it 
well, and place upon it a piece of the prepared paper, 
backing it up with the felt-covered board, and securing 
the whole by means of the springs. It must now be 
taken out into the light (a diffused light is best) and 
allowed to remain till the image is fully delineated, 
which may be ascertained by lifting one half of the 
hinged back. When the picture is a trifle darker than it 
should look when finished, remove it, and insert a fresh 
sheet, placing the printed piece away in a box for safety. 
When you have obtained as many copies as you require, 
then comes the operation known as 


Toning. 


Having procured an earthenware pan, fill it with 
clean spring water, and immerse the prints one by one. 
After about a quarter of an hour, remove them carefully 
into another pan, also filled with water, and throw 
away the contents of the first, which will be found to be 
somewhat milky. Repeat this several times till no 
trace of milkiness remains, and then cover while you 
prepare the following solution, ae 

Presuming that you have a dozen prints to tone (it 1s 
always best to do as large a quantity as possible at one 
time), you will require to weigh out forty-five grains 0 
the borax, and dissolve in eight ounces water, to whic 
add half dram of gold solution, 

This is the toning bath. Take the prints singly from 
the washing water and place face downwards in the 

Solution, keeping them in motion so as to prevent their 
Sticking together, 
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In a very short time they will turn from red to purple, 
but the tone may be regulated according to taste. 
When the desired tint is obtained, return them to the 
water, cover, and place the toning bath away for future 
use. This bath may be used over and over again by 
adding fresh gold solution each time, at the rate of half 
dram to every dozen quarter-plate prints. 

Now take half pint of your fixing solution and place 
the toned prints in it, keeping them in motion as before. 
Ten minutes usually suffices for the fixing, after which 
they have to undergo a process of .washing similiar to 
that of the plates, in order to get rid of the free hypo., 
when they are placed in a clean blotting-book to dry. 


Mounting. 


This, the last of your operations, is perhaps the most 
particular, and requires the greatest care, for it is 
possible, notwithstanding the pains you have taken to 
bring the picture to its present stage, by carelessness in 
this final process, to ruin all. Cleanliness is the: first 
essential for successful mounting. Everything used 
should be of the cleanest and purest, and the operation 
conducted in a room where the least dust is present. 

As a mountant, nothing is better, cleaner, or easier 
prepared than starch. Put a teaspoonful into a cup and 
make into a stiff paste with cold water; then pour 
boiling’ water upon it, stirring all the time, till the 
starch suddenly becomes thick. It should be used cold. 

The prints, when dry, should be laid together in a 
pile face down on a sheet of clean paper, and the starch 
applied to the topmost one with a camel's hair brush. 

aving placed the print on the mount in the proper 
Position, a small ebony or glass roller should be passed 
Over it, commencing at the centre, and rolling towards 
the edges, by which it will become smoothly and 
securely attached to the mount. Wash off the surplus 
starch with a clean damp sponge. and set aside to dry. 
When the whole of the prints are: mounted, and surface 
dry, they should be placed under pressure for an hour 
Or so, or better still, taken to a professional photo- 
gtapher, who will for a trifling sum produce a high gloss 
On them by means of his burnisher. 
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In writing out these instructions, I have taken it for 
granted that each operation has been successfully per- 
formed, asit should be if the instructions are faithfully 
followed. 

I have limited myself to the smallest size, and the 
simplest process, which is best suited to the beginner. 
He will find, however, that the modus operandi will hold | 
good for any size, and when he has arrived at that stage 
of proficiency as to be desirous of extending his know- 
ledge of the art by dipping into the more complicated 
processes and adaptations, he will find the information 
he requires among the contents of the following pages. 
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PART II. 


eiefa Hintd. ; 


Ohoosing a Camera. 


[* choosing a camera, always pick the square bellows, 
A as they are more useful for all-round work than 

the conical. Every camera should possess a swing 
back reversing frame, and sliding front; also a hinged 
focussing screen and baseboard, folding up to protect 
the ground glass. 


To Detect Pinholes. 


At frequent intervals the bellows of the camera 
should be examined for pinholes or weak spots through 
which light may enter. Cover the head with the 
focussing cloth, and having lifted up the focussing 
screen, wait two or three minutes to allow the eyes to 
become accustomed to the darkness, and then get one 
of your sisters, your cousins, or your aunts to move a 
lighted candle all round the bellows, and watch for 
leaky places. 

hen found, glue a small piece of linen over the 
hole, and when dry give it a thick coat or two of dead 
black varnish. Occasionally paint over the whole of 
the inside of the camera and the dark slides with this, 
so as to make certain more sure. After the enforced 
rest of winter, examine carefully for mildew, as this 1s 
Said to fog any plate. ; 


To Utilize a Lens to best advantage. 


Those who only possess one lens can always 
unscrew one of the combinations, and use the other or 
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both as single landscape lenses. As a rule the front 
lens should be screwed into the position of the back 
lens, thus presenting its concave surface to the view or 
object to be photographed. By this division of the 
lens one obtains two single lenses of about double the 
tocus of the doublet. 

The back lens or combination, as it is called, may be 
removed, and, the front left in its place, and in this 
position, if not too large a plate be used, it will enable 
one to employ a larger aperture than the other way. 


To Measure the Aperture of a Lens. 


To measure the aperture or width of a lens unscrew 
one of the combinations, if it be a doublet, and measure 
the diameter of the same on the concave side by laying 
a flat inch rule across it; this divided into the equi- 
valent focus will give the angular aperture. 


To find the Depth of an Unmounted Lens. 


Make a paper or cardboard tube of the same diameter 
(inside) as your lens, and about half as long again, and 
blacken it inside. The lens should be fixed in one end 
by means of narrow strips of thin cork, glued on inside, 
and then the tube be wrapped with soft, thick blotting 
paper until it will fit a flange in your camera front. 
Black cardboard stops may be made to fit the other 
end of the tube, and the image can then be studied on 
the ground-glass with any aperture you wish. 


To Preserve Lenses. 


It will preserve hig lens if you have an extra cap 
for it to put over the back; this is specially useful as @ 
protection when out in the field. 


Shading the Lens. 


Shading the lens is a matter of some importance 
at all times, and of special importance when the light is 
intense. A glare on the surface of the glasses illumi- 
nates rough particles of dust and degrades the image; 
while reflections from the lower part of the mount— 
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when it projects—may do more definite harm. A piece 
of black cardboard, which can beso placed as to project 
over the front of the camera a few inches beyond the 
lens is a real advantage, and in few cameras is there no 
means of holding this. Two discs of card half-an-inch 
in diameter, and held on the top of the camera by a 
screw each will serve, if the shading strip is cut of such 
a width that it just slides under these discs and between 
the stems of the screws; or two strips of spring brass 
may be used. 


To Find the Focus of a Lens. 


Take a foot-rule, tack it up in a good light level with 
the lens in the camera. Adjust the camera so that 
when the rule is in sharp focus it will measure exactly 
three inches on the screen; then measure the exact 
distance between the rule and_ the ground-glass. 
Multiply this distance (the number of inches) by four, 
and then ‘divide by twenty-five. The quotient is the 
focal length of the lens in inches. 


The Proper Use of Stops. 


There are many who do not correctly comprehend 
why a lens has a number of stops, nor do they know 
Why one should be used more than another. Let the 
Camera be placed so that the houses opposite are in 
ocus, then change the stops from large down to small, 
and note the effect on the ground-glass, not only as 
regards the brilliancy of image, but also the influence 
of stops on the definition towards edges and corners ; 
the visual brilliancy decreases as the definition increases, 
ut the brilliancy of a negative will, with a proper 
“Xposure, be maintained, and the sharpness improved, 
“Swe reduce the stop, within certain limits. It has 
‘cently been shown that it is possible to injure the 
definition by using too small a stop. 


To Prevent the Bellows from cutting off 
the View. 


Cut from a piece of thin board a disc of such size 
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as your requirements necessitate. In the centre of 
this cut an aperture of slightly greater diameter than 
that of the back of your lens (to correspond, when in 
position, with that in the front board of camera). Glue 
two small slips across grain to prevent warping. 
Blacken all over, and screw, inside camera, to the inner 
side of front board. You can regulate the size of your 
piece to engage and remain securely held between it 
and front board any number of folds of the front end 
of your bellows, thus obliging the back portion to come 
into action when focussing, and leaving nothing to cut 
off rays from your plate. This contrivance, while it is 
thoroughly effectual, has the merit of being hidden 
from view, does not spoil the appearance of your 
camera, and can be applied or removed in a very short 
time. 


Home-Made Focussing Screens, 


Unfortunately, glass is not quite so strong as cast 
iron, consequently it is by no means unusual to find 
that it may be accidently broken; or again, the grain 
of the glass may be so coarse as to interfere with the 
ease of focussing. A few hints then as to home-made 
screens may be acceptable. Coarse grain may be im- 
proved by laying the glass on some soft, firm support, 
sprinkling with fine emery and water, and rubbing as 
evenly as possible with another sheet of glass; or 4 
_ fine Water of Ayr stone well oiled may be used, or the 
ground glass may be oiled, the only objection to this 
being that it attracts every particle of dust flying about. 
A far preferable plan is by using albumen or the white 
of egg beaten up to a froth and allowed to settle for 
twenty-four hours, and then diluted with water aD 
flowed over the ground glass and set up to drain an 
dry ; the more the albumen is diluted, the more distinct 
the grain. Ordinary negative varnish flowed over the 
ground glass makes it more transparent; the groun 
glass may also be replaced entirely by plain glass 
coated with matt varnish, which may be made according 
to the following formula :— 
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Sandarac es rei eh Oe, 

Mastic Se on ae erm Te 

Ether ... . ae 5% 
Dissolve and filter, and add— 

Rectified benzole from . ... I—2 


The more benzole is added the coarser the grain, there- 
fore it is advisable to add this gradually, and after each 
addition to test it by flowing on to a glass plate and 
allowing to dry. | 


A Temporary Screen. 


When a focussing screen has been broken, a temporary 
makeshift may be found in a sheet of glass dabbed over 
with putty or a piece of dough. Or a sheet of tissue 
paper, parchment, or parchment paper, or even a thin 
cambric handkerchief, wetted, may be used. 


Focussing Screen too Dense or too 
Transparent. 


In the former case, make the glass warm, rub over 
with a piece of wax, and polish off with a soft cloth. 
In the latter, rub with a piece of chalk, and wipe off 
the excess, } 


To Mark Focussing Screen. 


Mark your screen with pencil as diagram, dividing 
ground glass into three equal mere 
parts each way with the lines. 

he strong points cchice detawed Ais OO CamRT aed RERREIRNE SERRE ST 
the picture are where the lines 
“vee. > Rlace'' yout ‘ prificipal © | ———— |. 

gures or objects as near one of 
these as practicable, and by ' } 
way of balance arrange to have a secondary object 0 
€ss importance where the opposite lines cross. Do 
hot divide the picture into halves by the sky-line, but 
let it be at or near one of the lines on the screen. 
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Flexible Paint for Backgrounds. 


The following retains sufficient flexibility to enable 
the sheet to be rolled :— 


Soft Soap sts be ie * Ome: 
Boiling water ... vii yey eee 


Dissolve and work well into usual oil paint ; 6 lbs. 


Another Background Paint. 


Take Starch ... Beg sah YH boas igh AS 
Water ... ae sil sit Pen | ta 
Boil the above well till it thickens. Then with a stiff 
brush cover the calico which has been stretched upon 
a frame, the corners braced with cross pieces to keep 
the frame in proper Shape. After the starch has been 
applied, the following makes an excellent colouring— 


Common Whiting hae oss 8 O26, 
Powdered Glue ... oan eee 
6 ¢--Yo) (re om wy ag Reap 
| Water _.., mae fie » 3qts. 
When thoroughly mixed add— 
Lampblack ae I} ozs. 
Ultramarine 


a. 99 
Venetian red 


Put on the fire until hot, and brush over the Sit care- 
fully with a broad flat brush. 


Shaded Background. 


Here is a simple plan by which a shaded background 
may be quickly produced :—Take colour in fine powder, 
(cheap chalks or pastels rubbed up in a mortar will 
answer quite well), and sprinkle it on to the brown 
paper, then rub it well in, where required, with a piece 
of rag tightly rolled up and used as a stump, When 
this has been done, the superfluous pigment, i.¢., that 
which has not been subjected to the friction, is dusted 
off. This isa very expeditious method of producing a 
graduated background when one may be urgently 
required for a special] purpose, 
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Artificial Background. 


It is not necessary when a portrait is produced in 
the studio with a scenic background that the latter 
should be a painted one, for it may be introduced by a 
second printing from a negative direct from nature. 
The following simple method is well adapted to the 
purpose. The portrait negative is taken in the studio 
with a white—or rather, a very light—background, so 
that when it is printed the figure appears on a plain 
and slightly toned paper. The figure is then painted 
Over with some non-actinic water colour—gamboge, 
for example—so as to protect it from light in the second 
printing. When the colour is dry, the print is exposed 
behind the landscape negative, care being taken that it 
is not deeply printed. In washing the prints prior to 
toning the colour is removed, leaving the paper perfectly 
clean. It may be explained that the view negative 
should be of a very weak and delicate character, other- 
wise the background will appear obtrusive, and thus 
spoil the artistic effect. The slight tone which the 
background has before the landscape is printed softens 
the effect, and gives atmosphere to the picture. A 
variety of these thin negatives of local scenery could 
easily be produced and kept in stock ready for use as 
required. If this were done, sitters could make a 
Selection of the views they preferred as backgrounds 
for their portraits. Photographers would also be saved 
the trouble. or expense of making the painted back- 
grounds, ; 


Plain Background. 


Plain backgrounds are best on the whole. To make 
them at home, take good strong unbleached calico; 
strain it over a wooden frame about 6ft. x 7ft., tacking 
corners down first, then sides, taking care that all is 
tight and free from puckers. ‘Then prime the calico 
with a coating of thin glue, laid on hot and evenly. 
Set the frame on one side to dry. Meantime mix your 
colour thus :—Take two balls of ordinary household whit- 
ing, place them in a pail with sufficient water to make 
the solution like viscid mud. Stir with a wooden spoon 
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until perfectly free from lumps. Addthe colour (lamp 
black or burnt umber ground in water, or a mixture of 
each, according to taste) little by little, mixing the mass 
thoroughly with spoon to obtain an even colour. This 
is always darker when wet than when dry, so that 
allowance must be made for this. By making test 
coatings on a small piece of paper, artificially dried, 
it is easy to ascertain when correct shade is arrived at. 
When this is reached, add 4-lb. patent size, previously 
melted on the fire in a pint of hot water. Stir together 
thoroughly until perfectly even in consistency and 
colour. Allow to thoroughly cool. Lay it on the back- 
ground with a broad flat brush, first vertically, then 
horizontally, covering only a couple of square feet at a 
time. Effects of light and shade can be added by 
addition of colour from time to time, as the work 
progresses, and as experience teaches. 


Backgrounds for Winter Portraits. 


Suitable «backgrounds and accessories can, with a 
little ingenuity, easily be extemporised. With a small 
sash tool and a little whitewash, any old or damaged 
sunny landscape background can quickly be converted 
into a snow-clad scene. If the background be a good 
one that is utilised, provided it be in flatted oil, it can 
at any time be restored to its original condition with a 
sponge and water. With regard to the accessories, two 
or three pounds of cotton wool judiciously distributed 
on the horizontal parts of the ordinary out-door ones 
will be all that is necessary, while a few sheets 0 
common wadding for the floor will complete a very 
effective winter scene for the studio. 


Umbrella Changing Bag. 


You can easily make a changing bag from an old 
umbrella. With a little alteration it makes a developing 
tent at a pinch, yet packs up with the camera stand. 
To make the changing bag, take four pieces of card- 
board, 18 x g ins., make them into a box, minus ends, 
by glueing stout strips of linen on the edges, on both 
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sides, not allowing the card sides to meet by eet SO: 
that this frame can fold up flat; then take black linen 
1 yd. 2 ins. square, glue this over the frame, put a runner 
of elastic at either end of the surplus linen, and it is 
ready. You have only to pass in the dark back and 


plates, slip the hands in through the elastics, slipping — 


them well up the arms, and it will be quite light-proof. 
To Measure Stops. 


Cut a wedge-shaped piece of thin cardboard and push 
this through the circular opening of the stops as far as 
it will go. Mark this point on the card with a pencil, 
withdraw the cardboard, and measure its width at the 
pencil-mark; this will be the true diameter of the stop. 


To Blacken Stops. 


Heat the stops in a smokeless flame (spirit or Bunsen), — 


dip in solution of copper nitrate, and heat again until 
proper colour comes, then let cool and wipe over with 
an oily cloth. | 


A Simple Finder. 


A simple finder is made by turning up the focussing 
screen on to the top of the camera, and drawing on it 
three lines, as shown below. When using this, the eye 
is placed at A, and looking along A B will give us the 
centre of the plate, whilst C A D is the angle included 
i the lens or the amount of subject included on the 
pla 


te. 
e B D 
ee. 


A 
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Another. 


_ Obtain a wooden box 14in. cube or thereabouts. 
Cut a circular hole in one end, in which fix a concave 
lens. At anangle of forty-five degrees place a bit of 
looking-glass, and cut an oblong hole in top. Place on 
top of camera, and look down. | 


Another. 


A short focus spectacle lens, a sloping mirror, and a 
bit of ground glass will make a good finder. 


A Focussing Dodge. 


Ask your wife or a lady friend for four dress weights, 
and sew them in the corners of your focussing cloth, 
and you won’t be bothered by its blowing in all 
directions on a windy day. 


To Prevent Lens Dew. 


Unless one has a habit of always looking on the front 
of the lens while exposing, he is very apt to be misled 
while developing a plate which is foggy, and blame the 
maker. While in the country thissummer, I tried a few 
landscapes, and by chance, looking gn the front lens 
while exposing, I saw it covered with dew, and the 
consequence was a foggy picture. The reason and cure 
are very simple. While focussing I put the cap in 
my pocket, which was warmer than the lens, hence the 
dew when I put it on the lens and exposed the plate. If 
I had not chanced to look at the lens at the beginning, 
I would not have seen it, as it would have probably 
disappeared when putting the cap on again. 


Vignetted Busts. 


Several of my amateur friends seem to find a difficulty 
in producing good vignetted portrait prints. The 
following arrangement may prove useful to some who 
find it troublesome in getting softness in the vignette, 
and especially where the bust is cut off.. The arrange- 
ment consists of making a direct vignetted bust on the 
negative, and this is arrived at, by placing a piece 0 
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ground glass with a slight arc cut out, a few inches in 
front of the lens so as to be quite out of focus when 
taking the portrait. The small upright which carries 
this ground glass must be made to move up or down 
easily, so that the necessary amount to be cut off can 
be readily adjusted. 


To Avoid Halation. 


The simplest way to avoid halation is to back your 
plate with ordinary black American cloth, smeared with 
glycerine to make it adhere. Before development it. 
can be easily stripped off, and the glass wiped with a 
clean cloth. 


Adapting Films to Dark Slide. 


The best and most satisfactory mode of holding films 
in an ordinary dark slide is as follows :—Procure some 
stout cardboard, and cut two pieces, so that they fit 
firmly inside dark slide; then, when you put films in 
dark slide, backeach with the cardboard, which, by the 
way, should be blacked, and you will find the films lie 
perfectly flat. These cards will also answer the purpose 
of carriers for smaller films, by drawing the required 
sizes of the smaller films on the cards with a pencil 
equidistant from their (cards) centres, and about half-an- 
inch trom each corner of these rectangles, to make a 
slit at an angle of forty-five degrees from the sides, so 
as to insert corners of films. 


To keep Slides free from Dust. 


In summer, double backs are apt to gather dust, 
which penetrates and settles on the contained plates, 
and cause spots where the specks fall on the image. A 
good plan to prevent this has been recommended by 
Captain Abney. who rubs a: little glycerine all around 
the rebates of the slides; this intercepts the dust. 


To make Slides Work Smoothly. 


To make dark slides, sliding tripod legs, etc., work 
smoothly, rub on the edges, etc., where contact takes 
pace, a little household blacklead ; but a little goes a 
ong way. 
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A Simple Flash-Light Apparatus. 


Take an ordinary clay pipe, wrap a piece of absorbent 
cotton round bowl, saturated with alcohol. Draw a 
piece of rubber tubing over pipe stem about a foot or so 
long. Weigh out magnesium powder, and place it in 
bowl of pipe. Focus your subject. Ignite the alcoholic 
cotton, and blow through the tube simultaneously. The 
powder will rise with an effective flash, the flame being 
about six inches above the bowl. Shut the eyes when 
blowing to prevent the mischief of sudden light shock. 


An Improved Flash-Light. 


Herr Gotz, of Vienna, recommends as a flash-light, 
aluminium foil between thin sheets of gun-cotton im- 
pregnated with chlorate of potash. The light is 
economical, is exceedingly actinic, and is absolutely 
smokeless, 


A Flash-Light Wrinkle. 


Excellent flash-light photographs of single sitters are 
easily obtainable by giving the subject a book to read, 
so that the eyelids are naturally somewhat drawn down. 


To Photograph Lightning. 


To photograph lightning at night, rack out camera to 
focal length of lens; point it toquarter whence flashes 
come ; count seconds elapsing between one flash and 
its successor ; repeat this observation several times, tO 
obtain as accurate as possible an estimate of when next 
flash may be expected. Count the fixed number 0 
seconds and take off cap; if a little tooearly no harm 
will be done; soon as flash has appeared re-cap an 
develop. 


To obtain Softness. 


Some people, to obtain softness, give a turn or so tO 
the screw, getting the picture out of focus. This 18 4 
very poor substitute for softness. The difference can 
be seen at a glance. Softness is produced by correct 
lighting, full exposure, and careful development. Dont 
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make your negatives teo dense. They should not fade 
away in the hypo. bath. If printing a large head, gum 
sensitised paper to bottom of negative by two strips of 
gummed paper, proceed with printing till image is 
fairly delineated, remove the back, and insert a piece of 
smooth tissue paper, then continue printing till finished. 


Hints on Composition. 


Do not put your principal mass in the centre; have 
it on one side. You are advised by some to divide the 
length of the intended picture into three portions, and 
to put your chief mass on one of the central divisions, 
so as to have one-third the picture on one side, and two- 
thirds on the other. This rule may be useful to a 
novice, but it cannot be insisted upon, for it is constantly 
disregarded, and with good effect. An avenue or a 
street, taken from the centre will be monotonous. 
Horizontal and perpendicular lines in natural scenery 
are to be avoided, if possible; sloped lines are better. 
The advice as to streets applies equally to streams. 
Objectionable perpendiculars and horizontals may often 
be changed into pleasanter lines by simply shifting 
one’s camera. A part is often much better than the 
whole, Out of a prospect covering miles of ground, a 
bit comprised in a score of yards will often make the 
better picture. Houses, churches, and trees, when 
standing apart from each other, are simply so many 
objects. Tastefully grouped they form pictures. Oblique 

erspective improves the shapes of most regular objects. 
here perpendiculars and horizontals meet, you may 
often by atree or cloud, if high up, or a figure if on 
the ground, soften the right angle, of which you have 
already too much in the corners of your picture. A 
good effect compensates for an indifferent subject. 
Rood effect is most often a fine opposition of light and 
shade, 

Equal quantities are bad. Repetition of the same 
form on the same scale is bad. Lines, no matter how 

aceful, must not cut a picture in pieces. Important 
ines should not end abruptly, but be led off, as painters 
express it. And the chief line in the picture, particu- 
larly the sky line, must be balanced by contrasting ones, 
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or supported by masses of sufhcient weight. If you 
need a little light in the foreground, a pail of water 
will bring the sky to your feet. The cottage and the 
road are brought together if a passer-by speaks to some 
one at the door. Figures should emphasize the char- 
acter of a scene; in the fields, a ploughman; in the 
meadows, milkmaids; on the hill-top, a shepherd ; ina 
park, the gamekeeper. These would have what artists 
call “keeping.” We may continue:—on a village 
green, boys at play; on a common, children minding 
geese; at the cross-roads, a traveller asking his way; 
vehicles, too, waggons and barrows about the farm; a 
catrier’s cart in the village; a carriage and pair at the 
squire’s hall door; and in a watering-place, consumed 
with a desire to attract invalids, bath-chairs. 


To Disperse a Orowd. 


Most persons who have had any experience in photo- 
graphy in the streets of towns or villages, either at home 
or abroad, have at times experienced great annoyance, 
and had their pictures considerably marred, by the 
incongruous groups of persistent individuals who will 
frequently pose themselves in front of the camera, and 
obstinately refuse to move, much to the artist’s dis- 
comfiture, Various dodges and stratagems have from 
time to time been suggested or resorted to for overcoming 
the difficulty, by circumventing the intruders, such as 
making a fictitious exposure, and then pretending to 
pack up the apparatus as if all was finished, and after- 
wards, when the group has dispersed, taking the picture 5 
and similar ruses. One plan that has been suggested 1S 
to have a “dummy” lens of somewhat pretentious 
appearance on the front of the camera, while a smaller 
one, which is to do the work, is fixed at the side, with a 
mirror placed at an angle of forty-five degrees behin 
it. By this plan the artist appears to be focussing OF 
taking a picture in front of him, where the obnoxious 
individuals will have arranged themselves, whereas he 
is, unsuspected, really taking one at right angles—Ss@y: 
looking down the street instead of apparently across. 
When photographing the other day we eventually had 
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recourse to an expedient which served the purpose. 
Having been surrounded with a shoal of some hundreds 
of juvenile spectators, we first focussed the view desired 
to be secured, and then rotated the camera on the head 
of the tripod and ostentatiously pointed the lens in 
quite the opposite direction. Instantly there was a 
rush to the front in which the lens was now pointing. 
Addressing the crowd, and enjoining on them the most 
absolute stillness, we quickly rotated the camera back 
to its original position, uncapped for a second, and all 
was over before the multitude realised that they had 
been “ sold.”’ 


Home Portraiture. 


Every amateur who wants to start portraiture will 
generally place his sitter as close as possible to the 
window, and is astonished to find on developing his 
plate that he has obtained a wonderful and fearful 
hybrid, with one side of the face black and the other 
white. To such a novice we propound the startling 
theory that the further he puts his sitter away from the 
window the softer and more harmonious the lighting 
and the better the results obtained. If he does not 
believe this, let him set to work to prove it optically 
and practically on himself, for which purpose all that 1s 
necessary is a decent-sized hand-glass or mirror, a chair, 
and the would-be operator Now let him seat himself 
in the chair close to the window and hold the glass so 
that he can see his face plainly, and yet so that the glass 
shall not cast the reflection of the light on to the. face, 
and he will find that one side of his face is brightly 
illuminated, but the other has a heavy black nose 
shadow, and the other ear is hardly to be seen. Now 
let the chair be moved back from the window about 

ve or six feet, and the same operation be gone through, 
when it will be seen that there is less contrast between 
the light and shade, and we know we can further reduce 
this contrast by the use of reflectors. More 1s to be 
earnt by thus figuring about and admiring yourself ws 
eatures in various attitudes and positions as regards 
the window than any amount of reading how to do it. 
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Indoor Photography. 


A room should be chosen with as high a ceiling as 
possible, and with a projecting bay window whose 
openings extend as high as can be secured. If there 
are other windows, let them be closed, so that the light 
shall come approximately from -one direction. Never 
mind the exposure; west or south will do, if only the 
quantity and direction of the light can: be controlled. 
Place the camera close to the middle window, leaving 
only room enough to get behind it, and close the lower 
shutters behind the camera, teaving the upper ones 
above it partly open tosecurea slight front illumination. 
Upon one side the shutters of the bay-window should 
be opened entirely, so that the most brilliant light falls 
upon the sitter from that direction, and then by regu- 
lating the amount of opening upon the other side the 
shadows may be softened to any desired extent. At 
first the effect should be examined upon the focussing 
screen of the camera, which should be of the finest 

ound glass obtainable. Use the full opening of the 
ens, and focus upon the eyes of the model, and the 
definition of the rest will take care of itself. A micro- 
scopic sharpness, by which every thread in the garments 
may be counted, is readily obtained by using a smal 
aperture; but such precision is not wanted. Never 
mind about head-rests or their substitutes, but try t 
place the sitter in such an easy and comfortable position 
that such supports will not be needed. Avoid straight 
lines in the composition, andif the lens is of sufficient 
focal length there need be no fear of undue distortion 
of points nearest the camera. Standing just behind 
the camera, direct your sitter to glance in the direction 
which in your judgment gives the best effect, and then 
selecting some object upon which the eyes may rest the 
exposure may be made. With rapid plates, such as 
Seed 26, or Cramer 35-40, two or three seconds wit 
bright daylight will be sufficient, using an aperture of f/5- 

A Hint to Sitters. | 

If sitters were to wash their faces :mmediately 
previous to having a large (head) hotograph taken, 
there would be less work for retouchers, and a bettet 
photograph would result. An interesting compariso? 
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is that of a large head photograph immediately after 
sponging the face, and another taken an hour or two 
afterwards. ‘The marks in the face in the latter case 
will appear hard compared with those in the first, for it 
is surprising how a lens can detect foreign matter in 
crevices; but for a photographer to ask his clients to 
wash their faces is, indeed, a difficult matter, and 
great delicacy would have to be displayed, but perhaps 
two labelled prints showing the difference would answer 
best, if they were hung in a prominent position in a 
studio dressing-room. This latter suggestion is well 
worth adoption. 


Hints for Taking Interiors. 


First of all be sure that your camera stands level ; 
the best planis to use a spirit level and a plumb indicator. 
If you use the rising front see after the swing back, or 
you will have ‘‘ drunken” pictures. The plates I always 
use are * Ilford ordinary,” and, if used carefully, no 
other brand can best them. The plates,of course, must 
be backed to prevent halation, and the best plan is as 
follows :—Cut a piece of black paper the exact size of 
the plate; then smear the back of the plate all over 
with glycerine, and then squeeze the black paper into 
contact. The best lens to use is a wide-angle doublet, 
but Ihave seen good pictures taken with Lancaster's 
wide angle (}-plate, 10s. 6d.), which is a single one, but 
a rapid rectilinear should be used if possible. Now the 
most important thing is the exposure, and no rule can 
be laid down, but you must be guided by the light. I 
will give an extract from my note-book. The lens used 
was Lancaster’s W.A. 



























DATE, LIGHT, EXPOSURE.| REMARK. 
April 14, Very dull, Splendid 
"6. ty rained hard 15 min. | “results. 
August 17, Bright 7 min. | Splendid 
12.30 
Se , 
Sept. 24, Bright ro min. Good 
4-45 
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These are my three best negatives, and though the 
above may serve as guides, the exposure is best learned 
by practice, And now comes the development. First 
remove the paper from the back of the negative. The 
formula I use is the well-known Ilford. A great many 
persons say, use the pyro first, and then add the 
ammonia to bring up detail. I myself have never tried 
it, but always use it full strength, and give, if necessary, 
an hour’s development, and have never failed. The 
only failure I ever had was when I took an interior and 
never backed my plate, and then I had only myself to 
blame. I think if anyone goes by these instructions, 
they won’t have many failures. 


Photographing Animals. 


Mr. Charles Reid, the master of amateur photography 
in the open, says that it is never well td attract the 
attention of animals by a sign or sound close to them. 
Let the call be made a hundred yards away if possible, 
and it will attract and hold the attention ie enough 
for the exposure to be made. 


Reproduction. 


Photographers as a class do not takeas much interest 
in copying as they should. It is a branch of the 
business which is quite profitable, and should receive 
more careful attention. I will take one class of copying» 
that of enlarging from a smaller to larger size by nega- 
tive and contact printing on albumen paper with some 
effective work by your artist to give it force. 

Supposing there is a card size head to be enlarged to 
15x 12size. The card or original may be faded an 
hard, which is generally the. case with old pictures. 
Don't mind that. Take the original, clean it wit! 
cotton slightly moistened with water, spot it carefully; 
very lightly, then make any alterations with ink an 
white colour mixed with a fa to match the colour ° 
the picture. Fasten it toa head-rest; light it up DY 
the side ns or side window far enough back to avo” 
showing the grain of the paper. Use a quarter portralt 
lens, focus carefully, see that the camera is steady, StOP 
the lens down just enough td sharpen the picture» 
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vemembery you don’t want a microscopic reproduction of 
the grain of the paper, which, by the way, is a common 
mistake; therefore don’t stop down to excess. Now 
expose, say about thirty to fifty seconds ina good light 
(using a rapid plate); during part of the exposure 
vibvate the camera slightly, or, preferably, remove the 
stop during the last five or ten seconds according to 
the extent you wish to soften or take away the hardness 
of the picture ; this is not a new idea, but I have used 
it successfully for years, By this method you can 
secure a delicate negative from almost any old picture. 

In developing, proceed with caution, use weak and 
partly old developer, adding new as you proceed. 
Always overtime so as to allow the use of old developer 
which gives better control of the lights. 


Copying Engravings. 


In copying engravings, old paper photographs, etc., 
let the exposure be somewhat short of full, as the lines 
will be sharper and more distinct, without showing the 
granularity and markings of the paper which result. 
from a longer exposure. 


Oopying Silver Prints. 


Professor Burton recommends that silver prints which 
are to be copied should be first enamelled. The glazed 
surface prevents reproduction of the grain on paper, 
which usually so bothers one in copying, and the half 
tones from some unexplained reason are fuller and more 
Vigorous. 


To Deaden the Glare of Bright Objects. 


I have found the following preparation to answer this 
Purpose very well indeed, and to a large extent. it 
deadens or dulls over the bright parts without injuring 
the varnish :— 

Russian tallow ... } Ib. 
Spirits of turpentine ... --» +++ 3 Pt 


First melt the tallow over a slow fire, or by a gentle 
B 
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heat, and when thoroughly melted, pour in the turpen- 
tine, stir well with a clean stick, then with a clean 
brush go over the bright parts, or better still the whole 
of the object; by so doing the bright parts will become 
quite dull, and can be photographed with very good 
results. The preparation should be freshly mixed, and 
the photograph taken as soon as practicable, as the 
turpentine soon evaporates and leaves a greasy appear 
ance; if a good picture or negative has been obtained, 
the preparation can be wiped off with a cloth, or 
piece of cotton waste, without damaging the paint or 
varnish in any way. 
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To Stain Glass for Dark Rooms. 


WEMRME e ea eS Se 800 6.0! 
Gelatine... _... nap ie 5 grammes, 
Nitrate of silver ; ; I gramme. 


Glass coated with this solution is exposed to light 
until it assumes a reddish brown tint. It is then washed 
to eliminate the nitrate of silver. A surface is thus 
obtained through which the actinic rays do not pass, 
The colouration may be deepened by increasing the 
proportion of nitrate of silver up to three or even four 
grammes. Glass tinted in this way may also be used 
to shade the dark-room lantern. 


Ferrous Oxalate Developer for/Dry Plates. 


No. 1. 
Neutral oxalate of potash... «+ 10 02S. 


Water .... ee a ~~ 30 ;, 
Dissolve. 
No, 2. 
Proto-sulphate of iron (ferrous sul- 
p or e ok OLo gods. 
Citric aci aS Re be ... 60 grs. 
Water ... ii a 100. 30 O28. 


Dissolve. 
For use take three parts of No. 1 and one part of No. 2. 
is solution will develop two or three plates in 
Succession, if used within half-an-hour. 
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Hydroquinone Developer. 


No. 1. 
Hydroquinone ... ivi bee ae a oo 
Water ... pide ® cy o>, OC Ones 
Sulphite soda ... fas ey vo. O Ge. 
No. 2. 
Carbonate soda.. ob ey <<" 1 O rms. 
Water ... . oO Ofas 


For use, take equal parts of 1 and a, and dilute with 
equal parts of water.. 


Eikonogen Developer. 


The following is a thoroughly good formula. 
A 


Eikonogen .. 1. 200 grs. 
Sulphite of soda (re- crystallised) 200 5, 
Dist. water, to make as ve 20 OZS. 


Carbonate of potass. (commercial) _ 2,400 grs. 
Sulphite of soda (re- Spal Ae) 1,000 5, 


Dist. water, to make sh i 20 OZS. 
Caustic potash sli ‘a 800 grs. 
Sulphite of soda (re- crystallised)... 1,800 4, 

Dist. water, to make 20 OZS- 


Three parts of A to one part of B, 
In cases of under- -exposure or for instantaneous pictures, 
use C instead of B. To correct over-exposure add 4 
few drops of 10 per cent. sol. potass. bromide. Fixing 
solution: Hypo. one lb., water, one quart. Use hot 
water to mix A solution. 


Developer for Isochromatic Plates. 


Stock Solutions. 
No. 1. 
Pyrogallic acid °... i et POw, 
Citric acid ih rad sss 40 QTS- 
Water ii i i ae TR OZ. 








a 


No. 2. 
Bromide of potassium ... +» 120 grs, 
Distilled water ... v¥e dim fh FOR 
Strong ammonia, ‘880... es os 


For use, mix one part of each solution with nineteen 

parts of water, and then combine the two diluted 

solutions. : 
Clearing Solution. 


Alum ... oe - ne vom 0 ERS 
Sulphuric acid deg sai vee oe 
Sulphate of iron... jes Loniicy 33 QBs 
Water — ye wie +6 6: AO OS. 


A Reliable Negative Varnish. 


Take shellac two ozs., and dissolve with shaking at 
intervals in 20 ozs, methylated spirit. | When all is 
dissolved, add one oz. of finely-powdered chalk or 
whitening to clear it. All to stand for two or three 
days. If not perfectly clear, filter through a paper 
funnel with a tuft of cotton wool inserted in the point. 
Soak the wool first in methylated spirit. 


Uses of Ammonia. 


Ammonia in tepid water, makes a wash that will 
soften and cleanse the skin. 
Ammonia fumes, inhaled, will frequently relieve 

eadache. . 
_ Ammonia fumes, inhaled through the nose, will cure 
influenza in its earlier, and greatly relieve in its latter 
Stages, ; / 

Ammonia fumes, inhaled through the mouth, will 
8teatly relieve a bronchial cold. 

mmonia liquor, (dilute say one part in forty water), 
if sponged over a faded carpet, will restore the colours. 

Ammonia liquor, same strength as above, will clean 
windows. 1 Be 

Ammonia will cure a new chilblain or frost-bite with 
two or three applications. . 

Ammonia will at once neutralise the effects of acids 
Spilt on the skin or clothing. 
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Ammonia, applied with a flannel rag, will keep nickel 
or silver goods bright, and prevent their tarnishing. 

Ammonia will clean brass door-plates, brighten scale- 
pans, make brass candlesticks shine brighter than the 
candles. It will remove fruit stains from fabrics, and 
in most cases restore the fabrics to their original colours. 
It will restore a fainting woman quicker than burnt 
feathers, not to speak of all the things it will do in the 
way of forcing (and fogging) under-exposed negatives, 
fuming sensitized paper, and a host of other operations 
known to photographers. In fact, ammonia will do 
almost anything—except pay your quarter’s rent. 


An Ammonia Developer. 
Stock Solution. 


Water m ¥y: , 4 OZS. 
Site SOGR 2.0, 6 32 ... 180 grs. 
Bromide potassium __... a Oe ae 

Ligour ammonia (*880o)... 0 § OMe 


For use, add to six ounces water, one dram stock 
solution and twelve grains pyrogallic acid. 


Best Method of Washing Plates. 


The Amateur Photographer, in a recent issue, gave 
details of some experiments in washing plates b various 
methods which deserve brief repetition here. The con- 
clusions gathered from the article are, first, that when 
washing in dishes, where the surplus water simply 
flowed over the edge, if the plates are placed film down 
washing is twice as effective as if films are upwards ; 
second, that in using washers, a much more thorough 
elimination of pyro. can be obtained in those washers 
where the flow of water goes in at the top and out at 
the bottom than where the reverse is the case. 


Developing during Exposure. 


A writer in Le Moniteur has a plan for developing 4u!- 
ing exposure. _ He immerses a plate in the hy rokinone 
developer, drains and exposes ; and states that when the 
exposure is a fairly long one, the development is com™ 
pleted in the camera. There seems such a wild alr of 
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impossibility about this, that we can hardly believe it 
true, but the suggestion is worth looking into, as a 
simultaneous development and exposure would be 
immensely convenient. 


To Dry a Negative Quickly. 


If you want to dry a negative quickly, place it ina 
dish of methylated spirit for five minutes, take it out 
and it will dry very quickly. Be sure the hypo. is 
thoroughly washed out before doing this or you will 
have trouble. 


Intensification—Weak and Strong. 


In the following paragraphs, various methods of 
intensifying gelatino-bromide plates are arranged 
according to the amount of density producible by their 
means. | 

No. 1.—Very Slight Increase of Density.—The wet neg- 
ative is wiped back and front with a cloth, then | 
immersed for a few minutes in a bath of methylated 
spirits; when taken out it is drained for afew seconds, 
wiped again with a dry cloth, and held before the fire 
Or Oovera gas flame, keeping it at a safe distance at 
first, and ina horizontal position. Should any opal- 
escent stains appear, they can easily be removed by 
re-wetting the plate, and drying without heat, after the 
use of the bath of spirits. 

No. 2.—Slight Increase of Density.—The plate, after 
being washed from the hypo., is immersed ina saturated 
Solution of bichloride of mercury in water, It should 
remain in this bath until it becomes white ; if it refuses 
to bleach it is probable that the h posulphite has not 
been all removed. The bleache plate is rinsed for 
about three seconds—not more—in water, so as to 
‘emove the surplus mercury solution from the surface, 
then it is at once dipped into a bath consisting of a 
Semi-saturated solution of sulphite of soda. This 
Second bath will slowly turn the plate black, and will 
also, as a consequence of the insufficient washing, 
Cover the surface of the film with a dense white deposit, 
Which cannot be rubbed off; but this deposit will very 
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quickly dissolve away in the final washing, and leave the 
image perfect. The density will remain the same if the 
plate is dried slowly, but will be increased by drying 
quickly, according to No, 1. 

No. 3.—Moderate Increase of Density—The plate is 
treated precisely asin No. 2, except that a thorough 
washing is given between the bichloride of mercury and 
the sulphite of soda baths. This gives additional 
density. No white deposit will be produced, but a 
good final washing should be given. Extra density 
may also be produced by quick drying. 

No. 4.—A Vigorous Intensifier—The plate, or rather 
the film upon it, is bleached in a saturated solution 0 
mercury bichloride in water, washed, dried; then, 
when dry, immersed in a semi-saturated solution of 
sulphite of soda, washed again and dried. The only 
difference between this process and No. 3, is in the dry- 
ing of the plate between the mercury and sulphite of 
soda baths. This drying causes a decided increase of 

density. : 

—— No.'5.—A Powerful Intensifier.—This, the well-known 
ammonia process, is about equal in strength to the 
preceding. The plate is bleached as before, and 
washed thoroughly. If the washing is too short, stains 
will be produced which cannot be removed. After 
washing, the wet plate is immersed in very weak 
ammonia (water, twenty parts; ammonia, one part). 
The plate instantly turns black. A fair amount 0 
washing should be then given to secure permanence am 
freedom from stains. Dry slowly, if the density 1 
sufficient. 

No. 6.—A Move Powerful Intensifiey—The process '6 
the same as No. 5, but the ammonia solution may e 
used weaker, and the plate immersed in it for a longet 
period. The drying should also be rapid, as in No. } 


A One-Solution Intensifler. 


Nitrate uranium ... ree ot Bae 
Red prussiate of potash ... I» 
Glacial acetic acid Pee See ER ON 


Water eee eee eee eee 200 ”? 
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A Non-Poisonous Intensifier. 


Soak the negative in water till soft, then drain and 
immerse in a bath of— 


Ammonia... is 73 tas hOB 
Water sia ue By gece 

for a minute and a half, and then place in— 
Cadmium bromide tes hoe.<) SiS Jee 
Alcohol... eS EE Ts 


till sufficiently intensified. 


Local Intensification. 


It frequently happens that intensification is desirable 
in some parts of a negative which in other parts is 
already sufficiently dense. In such a case the negative 
duieikt: be thoroughly wetted, then placed in a horizontal 
position, and the bichloride of mercury solution applied 
with a large, soft camel-hair brush. The previous 
wetting will tend to prevent harsh edges being formed 
around the intensified parts. After washing, if a slight 
increase of density-is wanted, the sulphite of soda solu- 
tion is applied; if a greater degree of vigour is desired 
than this will give, a weak ammonia may be used 
instead, either alone or mixed with the sulphite bath, 
according to the density desired. 

In the case of a negative which has had a part only 
of its surface bleached, it is essential to use a copious 
supply of running water to wash away the mercury 
solution. If the plate were merely placed to soak in a 
dish of water, the mercury contained in the gelatine 
would soon be diffused thorought the water, and by 
re-acting on the film would cause a general bleaching of 
_ the whole surface. 


Recovering Fogged Plates. 


It may be worth recording that a plate accidentally 
€xposed to light need not be thrown away. Make up 
the following solutions :— 

No, I. 
Potass, bichromate we + 10 QTs. 
Water oe be ns yee Se 
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No. 2. 

Potass. bromide ... eae Re Sta Ts yee 

Water bei dies ive soa he ee 
Soak plate in a bath containing equal parts of above ; 
wash thoroughly and dry in dark. Plate then can be 
exposed again in camera, but sensitiveness is greatly 
decreased, and will not yield an image unless exposure 
is prolonged to perhaps ten times more than plate 
would have required in its original condition. In this 
connection also, as an experiment, we may also expose 
a plate in the camera and treat it in the same way. 
Plates giving green fog will, after this treatment, give 
clean images. 


To make Negatives Brilliant. 


Take a rag and moisten it with a few drops of essence 
of terebine; rub the gelatine surface of the negative, 
and when the rag has become dry, moisten it again and 
again as often as the surface of the plate makes it 
necessary. A negative well rubbed up in this way 
shines like a mirror. 


Over Exposure, and the Means to Correct it. 


A slight over exposure may be corrected by the usual 
addition of a few drops to the ounce of developer of a 
ten per cent. solution of a bromide, but with excessive 
over exposure a citrate developer is preferred ; made as 
follows :—Dissolve one ounce (4374 grains) of citric 
acid in four fluid ounces of distilled water, add of a 
saturated solution of carbonate of soda sufficient to just 
neutralise, then add water to make measure ten 
ounces, and you have a ten per cent. solution of citrate 
of soda; one drachm to three ounces of developer, con- 
taining about one-third or one-half the usual uantity 
of alkali, will save a very much over-exposed plate 


To get the Best Results from Instantaneous 
Exposures. 


They should be treated in development according t0 
speed of exposing shutter and subject. Some will giv¢ 
best results by using same developer as for a time 
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exposure, others may require a more powerful developer ; 
for instance, a seashore or marine view, using a very 
rapid plate and shutter at a speed of a fiftieth or 
seventy-fifth of a second with F-II stop, will generally 
respond to a normal developer of, say, two drachms of a 
one in four solution of carbonate of soda (dry granular) 
or potash, in four ounces of water ; the exposed plate to 
immersed in this for one minute, then rinse well 
under the tap, and before returning plate to the pan 
add to the water and alkali three drachms of solutions 
of pyro. and sulphite of soda (one of the former and four 
of the latter, in sixteen ounces of water), and two drops 
of a ten per cent. solution of bromide of potassium, 
keeping the solution in gentle motion and covered from 
the light, to give time to the developer ; and if at the end 
of three minutes full development is not secured, a half 
to one drachm of the soda or potash may be added. 
For an exposure of from one-hundredth to two- 
hundredth of a second, from a half to one ounce of a 
twenty-five per cent. solution of soda or potash to three 
ounces of water may be used, and after bathing the 
plate and washing, three to four drachms of pyro. solu- 
tion added, and two or three drops of aten per cent. 
Solution bromide of potassium. The development will 
be more rapid than with former developer. This strong 
developer requires care in using, especially in hot 
weather, and the plate should be passed into the solution 
aS soon as developer is rinsed off. 


A Developing Dodge. 

When the high lights are up, take the plate out of 
developer and layit horizontal. The developer remain- 
ing on the plate will of course go on working ; that on 
the parts already up will exhaust itself in a very short 
time, whilst that on the other parts of the plate will 
Still retain its activity. Thus the details will come 
up before the lights have become too opaque, and the 
me nial which would have been hard, will be quite 
Soit, 


Stripping the Films of Gelatine Negatives. 


The following method is recommended by Mr. Jaffe, 
editor of Die Photographie : The negative,which should 
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have been taken on a gelatine plate specially prepared 
for being stripped, is coated after drying with a fifteen 
per cent. solution of gum arabic, and the solution is 
allowed to drain until but a small quantity of it remains 
on the plate. A gelatine film, corresponding in size to 
the negative to be stripped, is then taken and placed 
for a short time between sheets of moistened blotting- 
paper. The film is then laid on the prepared surface 
of the negative and pressed against it, commencing at 
one edge of it and gradually giving way. In the case 
of large negatives, a second person should be present to 
facilitate the manipulation. 


To make a Rocker. 


Procure a piece of flat inch board about 16 ins. by 9 
ins., draw a line down the centre of one surface parallel 
to the longest dimension. At 2 or 3 ins. from either 
end, on this line drive two screws, leaving the heads 
projecting about 1 in.; file the heads to points. In the 
middle of board on same side as projecting screws bore 
a hole and insert a stout piece of wire or iron rod about 
2 ft. long, and make secure by bending in a wedge 
shape so that wire cannot pass through the whole ; at 
the other end attach a weight about 6 or 7 lbs.—a 
dumb-bell or two will answer very well. To use it put 
two tables of the same height together, on each put a 
penny or metal disc for the points to rest on. Instead 
of two tables, cut a slot for the pendulum, in a shelf or 
bench, which you may use as a developing table, and 
your ‘rocker ”’ is complete. 


Another Method, 


Get a flat board, and at each end attach a rod 2 or 3 ft. 
long, bendable, which curve, and at bottom fix a weight 
thereto. Then balance board on a flat piece of lead, 
bending rod at bottom until board comes evel. 


Loss of Intensity. 


Ten drops of ammonia added to one pint of usual 
fixing bath will obviate that annoying loss of intensity 
in prints which sometimes occurs in the hypo. bath. 
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To make Colour-Sensitive Plates. 


A thin emulsion made with but little gelatine is used, 
and each plate is flooded with the following solution, 
allowed to remain in contact with it till the film is 
softened, and then rinsed. Erythrosine solution, con- 
taining one part of the colour in one thousand, fifty 
parts; silver nitrate solution, containing one part in a 
thousand, fifty parts; ammonia, three parts. Alkaline 
pyro. or hydtochinon is recommended as a developer. 


Coating Plates with Emulsion. 


Although most photographers purchase their plates, 
and these are ordinarily machine-coated, not only the 
experimentalist, but also the practitioner, often has 
occasion to coat a few plates. In such a case the 
following hints will be useful. 

The emulsion is melted in a water bath, say at a 
temperature of about too deg. Fahrenheit, and is 
filtered through very fine and carefully-cleaned muslin 


to the centre of which a thread is attached, so that the: 


emulsion can run down without forming air bubbles. 
The receiving-cup should also stand in warm water. A 
clean glass plate being now taken on the pneumatic 
holder, a small ladle-full of the emulsion is dipped out 
of the receiving vessel and poured on the centre of the 
plate, and is spread over its surface by means of a bent 
glass rod. After a little rocking, to make the film even, 
the plate is put on a level slab of plate glass to set. A 
suitable ladle of convenient size, may be a silver spoon, 
table, dessert, tea, or salt, with the stem bent a little 
just beyond the bowl, or a clay pipe. : 


Temporarily Fixing Negatives. 


Dip them five minutes in the following bath :— 


Water ... ‘i ~ 150 parts. 
Bromide of potassium ibe . aaa 
Glacial acetic acid ... oe a 


Alum ... eee iat eee me: Sas 
Then wash and dry. The negative can then be kept, 
even in the light, without injury for several days. 


: 
om 
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To Remove Water from Varnish. 


To remove water from alcohol varnishes :—Cut a 
_ sheet of gelatine into shreds, and place it in the varnish. 
This will be found, in a little time, to have absorbed 
the water, and the varnish will give a clear and brilliant 
coating when used. 


To Reduce Negatives. 


Immerse the over-dense plate in the ordinary hypo. 
bath, to which has been added a few drops of a solution 
of ferridcyanide of potash (forty grains to the ounce of 
water). Reduction will proceed in proportion to the 
amount of ferridcyanide added. When sufficient 
reduction has taken place, wash the plate thoroughly 
to prevent further action. 


Another ‘Plan. 


Soak the plate for two or three minutes in a solution 
of perchloride of iron (half drm. to each ounce of 
water), wash well, and immerse for two or three 
minutes in a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda, and 
wash again thoroughly. Lift the plate from the iron 
solution to watch the reduction, and allow more density 
than required, as the hypo. will reduce it a little more. 


Local Reduction. 


For local reduction where the high-lights are too 
dense, take an old soft cloth, wet with alcohol, and rub 
with finger on parts to be reduced until sufficiently 
thin. This will be founda great improvement to caves 
negatives, simple and no risk. Alcohol, with a touch 
of castile soap, will remove almost any yellow stains 
that appear on prints after they are dry or bur- 
nished ; also metallic spots. 


A Simple Plate Lifter. 


Procure a strip of tin about three and a half inches 
by one inch, and bend it, so that when the lower piece 
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is laid flat on the bottom of the developing dish, the 

upright portion rests against the side, and the top part 
| projects over the side of the dish. This will in no way 
interfere with the plate or solution, but on pressing the 


projecting piece it acts as a lever on the edge of the . 


tray and raises the plate out of the solution. 


A Developing Swab. 


A little tuft of cotton wedged into the end of a small 
glass tube with a piece of wood, makes a handy swab 
‘to use in developing, &c., for removing air bells or 
local applications of restrainer or accelerator. It is 
quickly made, and does away with the annoyance of 
floating hairs dropped from camel-hair brushes after 
‘they have been used for awhile. 


To Wash Negatives quickly. 


Place the negative under the tap, and turn the water 
on so that it will fall with considerable force. Hold 
the plate diagonally, and turn it round occasionally. 
While the water is falling on it, go over the surface 
with acamel-hair brush or a soft sponge, always moving 
from centre. outwards to margin. In a few minutes 
the hypo. will be eliminated. 


Judging Development. 


vi to 
M. Lumiare, of Lyons, gives very good advice as 

how it becomes nr to judge of the right ects 
Stop development. Suppose you have a ~ gi fee 
very large surface lighted up, it 1s ov ‘peer “il nl half 
if sufficient intensity has been mained - if all the hi 
tones are visible. If you now allo 
paper having a hole no — than a arm seg 
centre to fall over your lantern, you meee. 
and enchanted to perceive that you can gy Fae s 
the value of your negative, because all t : O peer 
emerging from the lantern are prevented from 


your eye, 


in its 
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Method of Orthochromatising Gelatine Plates 
by means of Cyanine. 


‘Use freshly-prepared plates, those only a month old 
often giving foggy, weak, and unsatisfactory results. 
A solution of cyanine in pure alcohol is prepared; this 
solution, containing one-quarter of a grain of the dye to 
each ounce of spirit, is poured on the plate like varnish 
and allowed to dry off, but little or none penetrating 
the film. When dry, the plate is soaked for two or 
three minutes in water, and is exposed wet, the 
development and after-treatment being as ordinarily. 


To Make Glass Non-Actinic. 


Sulphate of quinine concentrated and coated on glass 
‘s said to render the light passing through such glass 
non-actinic. 


Utilizing Old Negatives. 


On the subject of the utilization of old negatives 
glasses, a contributor to La Nature says, he takes his 
old negatives, cleans them carefully, and uses them to 
frame prints. He takes two of these plates and places 
the print to be framed flat between them; then he 
takes four red elastic bands, two of which are put on 

arallel to the sides and two parallel to the ends, thus 
orming a sort of Oxford frame: The frame is hung UP 
by a loop in the back of the upper band. It is also 
suggested that it would be as simple to gum a binding 
round the edges of the two pieces of glass in the style 
of the old-fashioned passepartout, 


To Protect Unvarnished Negatives. 


Herr Goltzsch suggests as a protection to unvat: 
nished negatives against the effects of damp 12 the 
rinting paper, that they should be rubbed over with 
inseed oil. The negative should first be freed from 
any deposit left by the developing bath by being We™" 
rubbed by a clean tuft of dry cotton, then the linseed 
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oil should be rubbed on with another tuft of cotton, 
which should afterwards be kept for future use, in a 
well-stoppered bottle. It will thus be kept free from dust 
and remain flexible. If it should be necessary to reduce 
or intensify the negative afterwards, the linseed oil may 
easily be removed by means of alcohol. 


Retouching. | 


The Photographisches Archiv gives the following method 
for retouching unvarnished gelatine negatives :—Grind 
a small quantity of resin to powder, and spread the 
powder upon plate with about a third of its own volume 
of sugar, in order to make it less viscous and glutinous. 
Having mixed the sugar and resin well, put the mixture 
in a small bag made of well washed muslin, and dab a 
little gently on to the surface which is to be retouched; 
or it would be sufficient if a little of the powder were 
taken up by the point of the forefinger and applied by 
gently rubbing to the surface to be retouched, until a 
surface matt enough to take on the pencil was produced. 


To Remove Films from Negatives. 


Soak the negative in a solution of chrome alum for 
ten minutes, then coat with enamel collodion; when 
this has set well, wash the plate thoroughly, and 
immerse in’a solution of hydrofluoric acid (one in eight) 
till the film loosens; gently lift up one corner and float 
off into a clean dish of water, and then on to a collo- 
dionised plate, which has first received an edging of 
India-rubber solution, and dry. 


To Repair Broken Negatives. 


Place the negative, gelatine side down, on a poo 
tather larger than the negative. Coat the edges otf the 
fragments with warm Canada balsam; join them + 
cthery using strong pressure. Remove the fattg 9 

alsam, then cover the negative with another plate 
exactly of the same size, and previously coated on one 
Side with neat varnish :— 
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Sandarac ... is sin ... 3 grammes 
Mastic in tears ... oa ee ehh 
Sulphuric ether ... ys wep (RO: Gs 


Benzole, pure... fi: re Lay 

Lift together the three plates, turn them over, remove 
the large one that has served as a support, scrape off 
from the gelatine side the balsam that may have exuded, 
then surround the two plates with strips of gummed 
paper. Heat slightly the fragments before joining 
them together. This process will yield a print upon 
which no trace of breaking is to be seen. 


A Neat Dodge. 


Those who like to see their negatives neatly finished 
cannot do better than scratch a line on the film round 
the subject before varnishing, and afterwards painting 
the space between the line and the edge of the glass 
with Bates’s black. The line, of course, prints black, 
and the Bates’s black makes a clean white margin. 


To Make Distilled Water. 


Those of our readers who prefer to make their own 
distilled water for such photographic Operations as 
require considerable nicety, and who consider glass the 
best material for heating the water in, will be obliged 
to Mr. Stanley E. Parkill for pointing out a method of 
preventing that well-known “ bumping” which always 
accompanies the boiling of water in glass vessels. He 
simply roughens the inside of the flask by periee | a 
few pieces of fluor-spar and a little sulphuric acid, after 
warming the vessel till the action commences, leaving 
it on one side for a short time. The fluoric acid 
liberated etches the surface, and it is then capable o 
sustaining rapid boiling without any bumping whatever. 


To Make Paper Negatives. 


A paper negative can be made from an unmounted 
ie placed face down on silver paper in printing- 
ame same asa glass negative. Print deep and tone 
Same as silver prints. In case a good negative gets 
broken you can thus make a good substitute. 
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Method of Drying. 


The Revue Photographiquesays that the method of drying 
a negative has much influence upon the intensity of the 
image. A negative dried near a fire is more vigorous 
than if it had been dried at an ordinary temperature. 
A negative may be intensified by being wetted and then 
dried quickly, several times in succession. 


Increasing the Sensitiveness of Plates. 


Mr. Friese Greene had found that by giving a plate 
five or six successive coatings of a very thin emulsion, 
the sensitiveness of the resulting coat was greater than 
a the same emulsion had been put on in one very thick 
ilm. 


A Good Filter. 


Make a cone with a piece of writing paper, and gum 
the sides together, leaving a small opening at the 
bottom ; put a piece of clean sponge into this opening, 
and you will have an excellent filter. 


Sky Negatives. 


Choose clouds just off evening sun, focus carefully, 
use slow plates, say, Ilford ordinary, put in smallest 
Stop, develop slowly with little alkali. 


To Clean Bottles. 


Into each bottle pour half an ounce of strong nitric 
acid, and one ounce of shot; cork, shake for five 
- minutes, pour out, wash well in water, put in hot water 

and soda, wash and dry. 


To Preserve Labels. 


To preserve your bottle labels, rub them with a little 
paraffin, wax dissolved in turpentine, this will prevent 
them being either torn or rendered illegible. 
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To Stop Leaky Trays. 


If your wooden baths leak, dissolve a little fine 
orange shellac in methylated spirit, and apply the solu- 
tion to the joints with a brush. 


Pinholes. 


Cover the holes with retouching varnish and allow to 
dry, and then work over the holes with a HHH lead 
pencil, cut to a fine point. 


Substitute for Weight. 


If you mislay your ounce weight, don’t waste what 
may be valuable time in hunting for it; three ordinary 
penny pieces weigh exactly one ounce. 
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PART IV. 


Drinting Tips. 





Sensitizing. 


HE operation of sensitizing and drying paper must, 
of course, be carried on in the dark room. The 
sensitizing bath is made up in the proportion of 


‘Nitrate of silver ... _ ... ie (RO ees 
Water So eee eee na itis Be 2 


When the silver is dissolved, the solution should be 
carefully tested with litmus paper, and diluted ammonia 
added in drops, until red litmus is slowly turned blue; 
care must be taken, however, that the bath is not too 
alkaline. 

Sufficient of this solution is poured into a clean porce- 
lain dish (measuring 12 x 18 for 4 sheets, or 12 x fO 
for } sheets), to fill it, at least, a } in. deep. Before 
being used, the surface of the solution must be lightly 
skimmed with a strip of tissue paper, to remove any 
dust that may be floating thereon. . . 

The albumenized paper is now cut in half, or in 
quarter (according to the size of dish); one sheet 1s 
taken by opposite corners, albumenized side down, 
between the thumb and index finger of each hand; the 
left hand is now lowered until one corner of the paper 
rests on the surface of the bath. The right hand 1s 
next lowered until the whole of the paper 1s floating on 
thebath. With a pair of ebonite forceps, lift the far 
right-hand corner of the paper, and, taking hold of the - 
Other side with the left wee gente the paper from the 
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solution until one half of the albumenized side can be 
plainly seen ; should any air-bubbles be adhering to the 
paper they can be broken by blowing upon them. The 
paper is then lowered on to the solution, and the other 
side examined in a like manner. 

It is allowed to remain on the bath for two or three 
minutes, when it is taken up at the right hand side and 
drawn over the edge of the dish, so as to remove the 
superfluous liquid. It is now attached by means of 
‘© American clips,” or bent pins, to a cord stretched 
across the room, to dry, which it will do in a well- 
ventilated room, in an hour or two, when it is ready for 
printing. 

Cheap Printing Frames. 


Procure some stout cardboard and cut a piece the 
size of the negative. Fold it in half, taking care not to 
break it in two. Place on the negative, so that when 
one side is fastened the other can be opened so as to 
see the print. The cardboard can be easily fastened to 
the negative by the usual photo clips. 


Vignetting. 

Speaking in general terms, a vignette portrait is first 
made in the usual way by the agency of the ordinary 
vignetting glass or mask, and which for our present 

urpose we shall designate the negative vignette glass. 

he print having then been removed from the printing 
frame, is exposed to light for a period determinable by 
the effect desired under a positive vignette mask, that 
is one in which the centre is opaque and the margins 
clear glass. This protects the figure from the light, and 
permits of the rest of the paper darkening with a vig- 
netted interior which merges into the soft surrounding 
the portrait already possesses. | 


Another way. 


A beautifully soft vignette, after the fashion of a 
greyed vignette, may be obtained by printing the nega- 
tive under paper of about the opacity of ordinary 
writing paper, out of which the necessary serrate 
‘opening has been cut, and the whole covered with tissue 


paper. 
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Harmonizing Prints. 


A well-known professional photographer told me of 


the dodge of pasting a sheet of tissue paper on the back 
of a negative whose high lights were, through under 
exposure, greatly exaggerated, and touching with gum 
water the parts immediately over the high lights, thus 
securing a much more harmonious print. But I found 
this plan did not afford sufficient transparency, so I 
tried another method, and find it in every way superior. 
It is as follows:—White hard paraffin, six parts; 
petroleum, two parts. Dissolve with gentle heat, apply 
warm with a paint brush. It instantly renders the 
spot touched beautifully transparent, and thus a hard 
negative may be made to yield a harmonious print. 


‘Blending Skies. 


First, a very simple method is to place the frame in a 


position where it will receive diffused light only. Then, 
having a piece of cardboard large enough to protect the 
parts desired, cut its edge to conform somewhat to the 
horizon, unless it be nearly straight, and with mucilage 
attach cotton batting along the edge of the card, and 
pull it out into thin shreds to gradually blend the edge 
of the card. The card may then be laid flat upon the 
printing frame, the cotton doing all the blending; or it 
may be laid at an angle, the edge with the cotton being 
raised more or less to allow a little light to pass under. 

When in a hurry one can print in the sun, and blend 
by moving the cardboard constantly. If it is allowed to 
remain still for an instant, an edge will be the result. 
It will be found very convenient to keep several card- 
boards about, with their cotton batting attachment, the 
edges of the cards differing in outline so as to fit 
different subjects. 


Printing in Olouds. 


When printing in clouds, it is necessary to have the 
iy of the print nearly, or quite, unacted upon by the 
light, which is the case only when a strong negative Is 
used, or the sky protected in some manner while the 
rest is printing. Sometimes the sky, if thin, is stopped 
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out with Gihon’s opaque, or other water colour. It 
takes a very delicate hand and considerable patience 
when the horizon is at allirregular ; and when, as in some 
marines, vessels are shown with spars and rigging ex- 
tending up across the sky, it is next to impossible to 
stop out around them. It can be done only on the film 
side, and is very troublesome there. 

One of the most successful ways of managing such 
cases is to coat the film side with a matt or benzole 
varnish having a fine grain, yet with a sufficient tooth 
to take a very soft lead pencil. The fine work can be 
done more easily with the pencil than with the brush, 
the latter being used after the delicate parts about the 
horizon, or objects extending above, have been finished. 


Registering Prints. 


Get an opal plate (the surface of which can be written 
on in pencil) and cut it, or have it cut, into strips © 
about half-an-inch wide, and say, two inches long, an 
let them into the sides of the printing frames, fastening 
them in, either with a little plaster of Paris, or with 
little strips of thin brass nailed with the finest little 
brass nails. When about to print from a negative, 
write on the top of the opal slip the number of copies 
required, and draw a line under it, and, as the copies 
are printed off, put a stroke underneath for each one. 
This will enable you to see at a glance the number 
printed. 

" Another simple method is, after placing the sensitised 

aper in position on the negative, to write the figure 1 
in pencil on the back of the paper in the left-hand 
corner, and, when changing, write 2 on the next copys 
= so on till the full number of copies required 15 
made. 


Registration. 


Take a piece of stout mounting board, the thicker 
the better, provided its thickness does not exceed that 
of the negative. Cut it, say, a quarter of an inch 
smaller than the glass of the printing frame, taking cat 
that two of its sides are at exact right angles to 4° 
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other, so that it will fit accurately into an angle of the 
frame. In this board cut an opening a little larger than 
the negative to be printed from. If the plate glass does 
not fit tightly in the rabbet of the printing frame it 
must be wedged in, as it is imperative that it be a 
fixture. Next take a negative and place it in position 
in the opening in the cardboard, when the latter is 
pressed close to the corner of the frame, and secure it 
firmly to the glass with strips of gum paper. Nowit is 
obvious that, as the negative is a fixture on the glass, 
the cardboard and everything that may be attached to 
it will always be in register when it is pressed close 
into the corner of the frame, notwithstanding the thick- 
ness of any medium that may be interposed. Register 
marks may be ruled on the card-board, or what will be 
found better in practice, the sensitive paper may be 
attached to it by the corners with cement—a solution 
of india-rubber by preference, as that will cause no 
expansion or cockliug of the paper. In order to avoid 
all risk of movement in closing the frame the card may 
be wedged up with a couple of -shaped pieces of the 
same board. 


Improving Dense Negative. 


It is wonderful how a little ‘* dodging” improves 
almost any negative, The simplest plan is this :— 
Matt-varnish the back, scrape away the varnish 
opposite the dense parts of the negative, and colour 
with a little indigo over those parts which print too 
rapidly. A black and white “ horror’’ may be made 
into a most harmonious whole, without any loss of real 
brilliancy, by this method. 


Printing Oracked Negatives. 


If you have a negative that is cracked (the glass 
only) you will be able to obtain a good print by placing 
in the frame first a piece of plain pass and on the out- 
Side of the frame paste a piece of white tissue paper, 
then print in the sun, turning the frame around 
Occasionally. 
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Economic Toning. 


With an old acetate toning bath we obtain warm 
purple tone with 2 grs. gold for every 60 cabinets, equal 
to four sheets or half grn. gold to the sheet of paper. 
After three or four waters, or rather after the 
prints no longer give any definite trace of silver in 
washing, 2 ozs. of a saturated solution of washing soda 
are poured into a dish of clean water; the prints im- 
mersed one by one and well turned over for five or six 
minutes. This water is carefully drained off and fresh 
placed in dish ; the toning bath is poured out, 2 grs. of 
gold added, mixed in with the hand, and by the time 
the prints have begun to separate in the washing dish, 
20 or so are picked up one by one and thrown on to the 
left hand and well drained, then thrown face down into 
the toning bath in a flat mass; another 20 are treated 
in a similar manner, and the whole lot turned face up 
and the third 20 are added. Toning takes about 20 
minutes. 


Olearing Discoloured Prints. 


If your silver prints have yellowed much before 
toning, put them for two or three minutes (after toning, 


and before fixing) in a solution of ammonia, 2 drms., 
water 10 ozs., this will clear them beautifully. 


Black Tones. 


The following, with considerably over-printed prints, 
will give blacks :— | 


Gold chloride... ii i ae Ba 
Soda dl ne 4) a Po 
Lime ae jas pea Je ge EN 
Water oe vais a me ,ee 10 OZS. 


Toning after Fixing. 


Numerous baths have been proposed for toning and 
fixing at the same time; but it may be useful, particu 
larly if a toning bath is not handy, to first fix the 
prints, for they will not tone after the lapse of a certain 
time. The followin is the formula of a bath whic 
may be used with advantage :— 
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Sulphocyanide of ammonium ... 30 parts 
Chloride of gold __... ena “iis O89 part 
Caustic potash bbs si daet F OPATH os 
Water ... bee oi ... 1000 parts 


This bath should be used immediately, for the 
caustic potash instantly decomposes the red precipitate 
which is formed when adding chloride of gold to the 
sulphocyanide. It will keep well, act very rapidly, and 
allows one to tone toa blue black. A purple tone is 
obtained by replacing the caustic potash by five parts 
of carbonate of soda. : 


Blisters and how to avoid them. 


Put the water for your fixing bath, say four pints, on 
the stove and heat it as hot as you can bear your hands 
in it—almost boiling hot, pour it into your fixing dish | 
and add one pound of hypo. soda and a small lump of 
bicarbonate of soda. Dissolve and put your pictures 
in the water for from ten to twenty minutes, or until 
clear, turning them over constantly. Take them out 
one at a time and throw them into water with salt 
dissolved in it; not a bucket of water with an handful 
of salt, but with enough salt dissolved to bear up a 
potato. Keepthem there for ten minutes. You will 
now not be able to see a single blister. When, if you 
had fixed them in cold solution you would have seen 
perhaps a hundred. You can now mount and finish 
in the usual way and will have clean, bright pictures. 
The washing must be continued after coming from 
the salt solution for some time to remove all the salt as 
Well as the hypo. 


Another Receipt. 
Soap in weak solution of Epsom Salts, previous to 
evelopment. 
Reducing Over-Printed Prints. 


Dissolve one ounce of ferridcyanide of ous 
ted prussiate of potash) in one pint of water . 
Stock solution, Break up one pound of carbonate © 
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ammonia into lumps so that it may be put into a five-— 
pint bottle; after doing which fill the bottle with water. 
After dissolving all that will dissolve, a part of the 
solid mass will remain at the bottom, and the solution 
will be saturated. 

After toning and fixing the day’s prints as usual, 
including those that are darker than desired, remove 
all but the latter to the salt water, leaving the dark 
ones in the hypo. Now take a clean, white pan, large 
enough for the largest print which you wish to reduce, 
and pour a sufficient quantity of your fixing bath into 
it. Add a little of the ammonia solution, say, about 
one drachm to the quart of hypo. Then add enough 
of the prussiate of potash to colour the compound to 
a light lemon colour. Immerse one print at a time and 
let it remain until it is changed to suit the taste, then 
return it at once to the fixing bath. Proceed with each 
one in turn in the same manner, and when all are done 
place them with the others in the salt water. 

If, on immersing the first print, you find it to be 
acted on too rapidly, the obvious remedy is to dilute 
the reducing solution; if it act too slowly add a little 
more colour. | 


Utilizing Waste Prints. 


Instead of tearing up or crushing waste prints and 
throwing into the cuttings, they should be carefully 
pe on one side and used as backings, that is, when 4 

esh piece of sensitised paper is placed on the negative 
a waste print should be placed next to it before the 
cloth back is put in; this will be found to preserve the 
purity of the whites in a marvellous degree, little or no 
trace of discolouration taking place if left in the frame 
for two or three days. 


To Straighten Unmounted Prints. 


Roll the prints, fresh from the bath, around a wooden 
stick, lead pencil, or glass rod, film outside. Slip a thin 
rubber band over them, to retain them and let them 
dry. It is better for perfect drying, not to roll them 
over one another, but each on a separate stick. Whe? 
dry, they will be beautifully flat and smooth. 
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Mounting. 


Use starch. Trim all prints before toning, and after 
toning allow them to become quite dry between red 
blotting paper. Takea teaspoonful of starch and mix 
in a pint basin with a small quantity of wavm water 
(the basin having been previously warmed, by pouring 
boiling water into it) to the consistency of a thick 
syrup; then keep the starch continually stirred ; pour 
over it boiling water, as small a quantity as possible so 
that the starch thickens, the object being to have the 
starch as thick as it is possible to make it, and for thie 
reason the basin is hotted before pouring in the boiling 
water. Cover the starch basin with a plate, and allow 
the starch to get cold. If the plate fits well down, no 
skin will form on the starch; if the skin forms, it should 
be carefully removed with a teaspoon. To paste the 
prints I use a paint-brush of about g-inch in diameter, 
and have put a bridle on the bristles, leaving them 
about an inch long, and making them much stiffer. 
Take one of the dry prints, lay it face dowwards on a 
sheet of paper or glass, and work into it with the stiff 
brush an even coat of starch, being, of course; most 

articular that the edges have special attention. Set 
it aside for two or three minutes, and in the meantime 
another or two of the prints may receive a coat of 
starch. By this time the starch will have soaked into 
the first print, and the print will have become quite 
limp and have lost all ‘clination to curl. Give now 
another coat of starch to the print, again. paying par- 
ticular attention to the edges, and, taking it up without 
placing the fingers om the margins, transfer 1t to the 
mount, cover it with a sheet of writing or blotting 
paper, and rub down gently at first, and afterwards 
using considerable pressure. An ivory paper-knife is a 
good thing to use. Put the prints away 10 4 cool place; 
so that they do not dry too rapidly, as rapid drying e 
a tendency to causes the edges of the print to cur 
away from the mounts. Since adopting this met 
have not been troubled with prints leaving their mounts 
as I was with the gelatine mountant. One gtr 
advantage of starch is that it allows of the print being 
lifted up if it is not placed exactly in position on the 
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mount, and adjusted to its proper place. With gelatine 
I found that where the print was placed down there it 
must stay, whether it was square in position or not. 


A Home-made Squeegee. 


For the benefit of those who have never used the 
“squeegee,” we will say that it is merelya strip of india- 
rubber, say, an eighth of an inch thick, six inches long, 
and an inch wide, set into a suitable wooden handle 
like a piece of the ordinary weather-stripping for 
windows, It is thusa sort of elastic scraper, and is 
useful to the photographer for many other purposes than 
the one mentioned. 


Mounting Aristotype Paper. 


I find the best way to mount this paper is (after 
- squeegeeing the prints on glass) to let them get half-dry 
then take well-made best’ glue, strained through muslin 
all the better, apply to the print; then well press on to 
this a card, same size as print, known as best thin 
ivory; then leave until quitedry. They peel off without 
any trouble. Trim with a sharp knife, and mount to 
another card, or whatever else you like. 


Unmounting Prints. 


I have always taken off auy prints from mounts by 
putting a piece of wet, clean blotting paper a quarter © 
an inch larger than the print on it, and allowing 1 to 
soak for some hours, when, on raising a corner of th’ 
print carefully, it will separate from the mount, whic 
can then be wiped with a wet cloth and put under 4 
weight to dry, when it can be used again. 


Spotting. 

When large surfaces are to be covered, if your 
favourite medium will not adhere kindly to the album 
take a little of the finest of powdered pumice, and Ww! 
the tip of your finger roughen the albumen surface. 
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Burnishing. 


The prints should be dry, and mounted. Dissolve 
5 grs. of castile soap and smear over print, and allow 
to dry. The barshould just be hot enough to be held 
comfortably in the hand. When once in the burnisher, 
the print must. be passed right through without stopping, 
otherwise lines will appear on the print. 


Glazing. 


If you really want as high a gloss as you can get, 
no burnisher will give you half as much as drying the 
prints squeegeed to ferrotype plates. This is also much 
easier than burnishing, and much safer. The only 
objection is the very brilliancy of gloss which youseem 
to wish for. 


Enamelling. 


Take a sheet of patent glass a little larger than the 
print, polish this glass thoroughly, then coat with 
enamel collodion. Let the collodion set about an 
hour, warm the glass before the fire to about blood- 
heat, and then coat the varnish over the collodion 
Side ; allow to cool. Take the unmounted print and 
pass it through a hot solution of gelatine, composed 
of 1o ozs. of water and 1 oz. of gelatine. Remove 
the print after it has been immersed in this solution, 
and lay it face downward upon the varnish side of the 
glass, and then use the squeegee, so as to bring the 
Print into perfect contact. Leave this todry about an 
our in a cool place, take a piece of thin cardboard 
a little larger than the glass, dip this in the hot solution 
Of gelatine, and lay it down on the back of 6 
print which is on the plate; squeegee it well, and let 
the whole thing dry about twenty-four hours, and then 
tun a knife round the outer edge of the mount, cutting 
it under the collodion, when the picture will come 
away quite freely. 
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Waxing Prints. 


Dr. Eder gives a brilliant surface to prints upon 
albumenised paper by treating them with :— 


White Wax ma sen ... 100 parts. 
Dammar varnish ion aie ay at: 
Rectified essence of turpentine ‘100 ,, 


To preserve the solution it is put into a well-dried 
bottle, and when it thickens by evaporation a little more 
rectified turpentine is added. 
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PART V. 





d)rocedded, 


Oarbon Process. 


Sensitizing Solution. 


Bichromate of potash ... 5 drachms, 
Carbonate of ammonia ... 14 grains. 
Water 7 $s Teer Be 


The tissue is sensitized by immersing in the above for 
three minutes,—two minutes carbon side down, then 
reversing it for the remainder of the time. On removal 
it is squeegeed upon a sheet of clean glass or zinc, to 
remove the surplus moisture, and at once hung up to 
dry slowly—which it should do in from six to eight 

Ours in a well-ventilated dark-room. This paper is 
about twice as sensitive as albumenized paper, but, as 
the image is not visible during printing. it is necessary 
to use an actinometer. Johnson's single tint 
actinometer is a small box, the lid of which, with the 
exception of a transparent hole in the centre, is of a 
Chocolate colour; the box contains a strip of sensitized 
albumenized paper which can be fixed under the lid. 
When the light has coloured the paper to the depth of 
the colour on the lid, it is termed “ one tint’; the strip 
IS pulled forward, anda fresh portion brought under 

€ opening and again exposed as before. 

._ The printer, having found by experiment, how many 
tints must be made before the tissue has received the 
Proper exposure under a certain negative; if the 

c 
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actinometer and the printing frame are exposed together, 
and at the same time, correct exposure can always be 
given to the tissue. 

> After removing from the frame, the action of light 
still continues, so that it is advisable to develop the 
tissue the same day. Take a piece of Sawyer's flexible 
support, somewhat larger than the tissue to be de- 
veloped, and rub over the prepared surface a piece of 
soft flannel dipped in the following :— 


Waxing Solution. 
Bees’ wax... pa ... 1 drachm. 
Resin Si bo mete Cera 
Turpentine ... ere ee 


and polish off with a piece of clean flannel. 

Immerse the waxed support and the tissue in clean, 
cold water, and when both are saturated, they are 
brought together face to face. Lay the adhering pieces, 
tissue uppermost, on a sheet of glass, and. quickly 
apply the squeegee. 

The exposed tissue is now ready for development. 
Place the print and suppcert in warm water, about 105° 
Fah. In a few seconds the paper originally bearing 
the tissue can be stripped off, leaving the picture 
adhering to the temporary support. By gently laving 
hot water over this, the picture is gradually developed, 
when it is immersed in cold water for a short time, 
afterwards in an alum bath for fifteen minutes, and 
after being again rinsed in cold water, is ready for 
transferring to its permanent support, which may be 
paper, china, glass, ivory, or anything with a smooth 
surface. 

Take a piece of double transfer, the required s1Z¢; 
and immerse it in a dish containing warm water about 
100? Fah. The picture on the temporary support 1s 
placed in cold water. As soon as the gelatinous sut- 
face of the transfer paper becomes soft and slimy, the 
two are lightly squeegeed together, and hung up to dry; 
when the picture may be stripped from the support, 
trimmed and mounted. : 

Should a highly enamelled surface be desired, the 
exposed tissue must be developed upon the collodion! 
plate in the following manner :— 
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A sheet of plate glass is cleaned, polished with bees’ 
wax, and coated with enamel collodion. The tissue 
and collodionized plate are placed in cold water for a 
few minutes, brought in contact face to face, Ssqueegeed, 
blotted, and placed under pressure for five minutes. 
. The picture is now developed the same as if on the 
flexible support, but before the transfer backing is dry, 
a piece of thin cardboard is glued to it, and the whole 
placed under pressure until quite dry, when the card 
bearing the picture with a beautiful gloss may be cut 
and attached to the mount. 


Platinotype Process. is 


The paper is prepared commercially, cut to size, and m4 
put up in packets, and supplied by dealers. The 
paper is rendered slightly damp by breathing upon it, 
or holding it in the steam from boiling water for a 
second. It is then placed in the frame and exposed to 
daylight in the usual way, the process of painting 
being observed in the same manner as a silver print. 
Grey tones are obtained in a weak light, while sun- 
light gives black tones. When dark enough the 
prints are immersed tor a few minutes in a solution of 
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Hydrochloric acid ‘ess eee os iM 
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until all yellowness has disappeared; they are then ft 


washed for ten minutes in clean water, dried, and 
mounted as usual. 


Glazing Platinum Prints. 


Herr E. Vogel says that to give a glossy surface to i 
platinum prints they may merely be dipped in a weak | 


solution of gelatine containing a little alcohol, after . 
which the gelatine is hardened by a bath chrome alum. gy 

If a higher glaze be desired powdered shellac . = 
solved in a cold, concentrated solution of borax ras me ef 
employed ; it takes several days to dissolve. ; : “ 
print should be floated upon this bath, then suspende rs 


to dry. 

if "still more glaze be desired the proof me: be 
Soaked in a solution of gelatine, then squeegee ace 
downwards upon a sheet of glass coated with collodion 
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of one per cent. When dry, the print is stripped off 
the glass. 


Reducing Platinotype Wastes. 


The residues consisting of developing solutions and 
acid washing baths, should be treated as follows, in © 
order to recover from the platinum they contain :— 
Place the residues in any convenient vessel and insert 
some scrap zinc. In the course of three or four days a 
precipitate consisting partly of metallic platinum will 
be formed at the bottom of the vessel. The liquid may 
now be poured off and thrown away; _ the powder and 
the iron need not be removed until after many similar 
operations have been preformed. This precipitate and 
the residues from burnt trimmings, &c., may be sent to 
the refiners. 


Enlarging. 


Enlargements on bromide paper may be made by 
daylight or artificial light. The former is the most 
expensive and satisfactory. 

The operation should be conducted in a room lighted 
only with one window, which must be covered with the 
exception of one opening, slightly larger than the negative 
to be enlarged from. The back of the camera, contain- 
ing the negative to be enlarged with its film side facing 
the lens (preferably the one used in making the negative 
is fixed over the opening as shown. Aan easel, bearing 
a sheet of white paper, is erected in a vertical position, 
parallel with the negative. 

The light, direct from the sky, is reflected through 
the negative by means of a mirror or white cardboard 
placed at an angle of 45 degrees outside. The size 0 
enlargement is regulated by the distance the easel 1S 
placed from the negative. Saas is obtained by adjust- 
ing the camera front bearing the lens. The lens 1s 
capped with ruby glass, so as to permit a non-antinic 
image to be reflected on the easel, and the sheet 0 
bromide paper is attached to the easel in the require 
position. An exposure of from fifteen seconds to three 
minutes may be given. Develop according to the direc- 
tions sent with the sensitive paper. 
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Enlarging on Alpha Paper. 


Alpha paper can be enlarged upon, and produces 
very fine results, but the exposure is very long, the 
paper being 100 times slower than rapid bromide. 


Hints on Bromide Printing. 


1.—Proofs can be made upon bromide paper from the 
negative assoon asthe fixing agent has been removed 
from it thoroughly. Wetting the paper and bringing it 
into absolute contact with the negative, exposing to,the 
light of a petroleum or gas flame, and the subsequent 
ordinary method of developing and fixing, are all that 
_is required to prepare a proof within the time the patron 
of the establishment still tarries in the studio. 

2.—When handling and developing the paper the 
same precautions required by sensitive emulsion plates 
must be necessarily observed, but as the standard sen- 
sitiveness of it has been kept purposely below that of 
an emulsion for negative work, instead of the ruby 
light, yellow or orange may be used, 

3.—The time of exposure varies with the intensity of 
the negative, and that of the source of light and distance 
from it. A steady and brilliant artificial light—that of 
a one-inch petroleum burner or a fish-tail gas jet—is 
more controllable than the fickle diffused daylight ; 
and after one or two experiments in regard to the dis- 
tance between plate and light-source, the correct time 
of exposure is easily ascertained. With a petroleum 
amp of the above described luminous force, and at a 
distance ef eighteen or twenty inches from it, a negative 
of average density requires an exposure of from eight — 
to twelve seconds, but very feeble plates may be printed 
from by the same light in one or a fraction of a second. 

hen the negative is very harsh and dense, diffused 
daylight should be used, and the print is rather over- 
exposed, half-tones may be brought out, impossible to 
| Obtain from the same negative by any other method of 
Printing, 

4.—To control over-exposure some manufacturers of 
bromide of silver paper resort to restraining with 
Lromide of potassium. But prints restrained in that 
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manner are rarely of the desired bluish-black tone and 
brilliant whites; their colour tends toward an Olive- 
green, accompanied by a loss of middle-tints. When 
over-exposure is suspected we add but a part of the 
‘ron solution to that of the potassium oxalate ; proceed 9@ 
cautiously and slowly, adding gradually small portions 
of iron until the process goes on uniformly. : 

5.—Developer for bromide paper -—No. 1: Natural 
potassium oxalate, eight ozs.; water, twenty-four 02S. ; 
Oxalic acid, 1 drachm. No.2: Protosulphate of iron, 
eight ozs.; water, twenty-four ozs; sulphuric acid, — 
fifteen minims. 

These solutions keep well for an indefinite time, but 
should be mixed only immediately before use. The 
iron solution must be added to that of the potassium 
oxalate, not vice versa. 

The developer is composed of six volumes of No. ! 
and one volume of No.2. For the development of a 
five by eight print, about two ounces is su: cient, and 
the mixture may be made by adding a quarter of an 
ounce of No. 2 to six quarter ounces, or one and a ha 
ounces of No. I. 

The clearing solution, consisting of two drachms | 
acetic acid No. 8 and twenty ounces of water, or ont 
drachm of citric acid in the same quantity of water, 
solvent. 

The fixing bath: a solution of five ounces of sodium 
hyposulphite in ‘thirty ounces of water. Immerse the 

rint in this solution, face down, and let it remain there 

or six or eight minutes, and in absolute contact wit 
the bath. 








Mounting Bromide Prints on Glass. 


Mounting these prints is a much easier task than 
with albumen prints, for alpha and bromide have = 
sufficient gelatine on the surface of the paper to provide 
the necessary adhesive substance. It is only re 
to soak the prints for an hour or so in clean water © 
the film is thoroughly softened. Lay the prints on th 
cleaned glass and squeegee all the air-bubbles out from 
between the paper and the glass. A little gum may )° 
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run round the edge just where the glass and paper 
meet, and will prevent any tendency to stripping. 
Allow to dry naturally, and finish as you may desire. 


A Handy Wrinkle. 


Some trouble will be experienced at times in extricat- 
ing the paper from the tubes they are sent in, the 
remedy is a piece of flat elastic band, cotton covered 
(as sold at any drapers’) made to slip over end of roll, 
thus preventing their clinging to the side of tube. 


Another. 


If any difficulty is found in distinguishing the 
emulsion side of bromide or alpha paper, feel the edge 
of sheet and you will find it turned up slightly on the 
coated side. 


Clouds on Bromide Prints. 


Cut out a mask to sky line of picture. Make some 
marks on paper so that you will be able to superimpose 
the mask along sky line exactly. Then give the proper 
exposure for foreground, etc. Replace negative by 
mask, and cover same with a cloud negative; give one 
quarter of first exposure, and all will develop together. 










To Vignette Bromide Prints. 


To vignette bromide prints by gaslight cut an oval 
aperture in a piece of stiff cardboard, hold the printing 
frame in left hand, and with right hand gently rotate 
_ the card about half an inch in front of the negative. 


To Olear Bromide Prints. 


In order to remove yellowness from a print upon 
tomide paper it has been recommended to place the 
Print for an hour or two in a mixture of two parts of ; 
‘aturated solution of potassium oxalate and one part 
| Water acidulated with acetic acid. This method 1s 7 
fo successful in clearing prints that have been dry 
t several months. 


re 
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Aristotype Process. 


Print deeply, and immerse, without washing, in the 
following bath, which may be used at once, and will 
keep fairly well :— 


FEypo.:.°**2.: i $- ey ... 240 grs. 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium... 50 ,, 
Acetate of soda agi sles, SS Bray 
Chloride of gold a4 ye a oh 
Water... 3 ozs 


Prints will first turn a sickly yellow, but will gradu- 
ally assume a brown tone, then purple, and, finally, 
warm black. Rinse, and give five minutes in a five per 
cent. solution of alum, then wash well as usual. The 
above tones and fixes at the same time. 


Printing and Colouring on Aristotype Paper. 


The surface of aristotype paper is very smooth, and 
when it is finished by putting on a glass plate it gives — 
a splendid shine just like enamel. The advantage of 
this print is that it does not fade away like common 
albumen paper, and for this reason it suits for the purpose | 
of portraits. Recently I tried colouring the aristotype 
print, and succeeded very well. It will show that it 1s 
no comparison with albumen print coloured. The — 
process is not hard, and is about the same as with | 
albumen. Aniline colours are the best to be used. 
Paint the print as with albumen, the paint is melted — 
with water. To finish the print, it is necessary to pul 
on a glass plate, while it is wet. Therefore care must 
be taken when wetting the print after coloured, as there 
is danger to scatter the print and spoil the shade. 
The best way is, float the print over water, putting the 
back side down until it absorbed enough water. Then 
quickly turn the front side down, merely to wet, and 
put a glass plate coated with thin collodion, and pres® 
with squeegee. When pasted on a card, if care be taken 
not to wet through the surface, the shine in prominent. : 


Toning Opals. 


I find it preferable to start toning the plate with 4 
decided red image, and also to have the fixing done 
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before, mot after, toning, as you know then that nearly 
all, if not All, the reduction has taken place. With 
toning before fixing there is always a certain amount of 
uncertainty as to what the resulting tone will be after 
fixation. Fix first in—water, twenty ounces, hypo., 
three ounces, for five minutes, wash thoroughly for at 
least three minutes, and then place plate in following :— 
Bichloride platinum, one grain; water, ten ounces. 
The image will gradually lose the red colour and 
change to a rich purple, and, if allowed time, to black. 
Toning must not be carried too far, as when dry they 
seem to be blacker than when wet. Another great 
advantage is, I find, that if the toning has been carried 
too far, you can give the same a thorough good wash, 
and transfer it to the fixing, when it will be as clear and 
bright as before, and of the same colour as before ton- 
ing, and is then ready, after a thorough wash, for toning 
once more. 


Blue Opals. 


The ordinary gelatine-bromide opals cannot be 
developed toa dark blue colour, but they may be toned 
to that shade with gold, or they may be tinted by giving 
a dip into solution of ferrocyanide of potassium and 
then solution of iron. 


Simple Positive Process. 


If ten grains of potassium bromide be dissolved in 
half an ounce of water, and ten grains of cupric sulphate 
(blue vitriol) be dissolved in another half ounce, and 


the two solutions be mixed, a double decomposition 
takes place, and the solution now contains a mixture of 
potassic sulphate (some of which crystallises out) and 
cupric bromide, or bromide of copper. Now, if we take 
a weak gelatine negative, which has been fixed and 
washed in the usual manner, and immerse it in this 
solution of bromide of copper, we shall find it will 
almost immediately begin to change colour, and after 
the lapse of a few seconds it will have become a very 
beautiful and brilliant positive, the high lights being of 
a pearly yellowish white. It is immaterial to this effect 
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whether the negative has been previously dried or not ; 
but if it has been dried, it must be allowed*to soak in 
clean water for five or ten minutes previous to the 
application of the cupric bromide. If the picture be 
required as a positive, it may now be rinsed, reared up 
to dry, and, when dry, varnished with amber varnish 
and ‘* backed up ” in the usual mode. | 


Black Prints. 
Suitable for reproducing drawings, etc. 


Gum te ae = 254: 205 Baws 
Sodium chloride ... a cae te as 
Tartaric acid ... -f- bets «Aa 
Perchloride of iron by fs ae «began 
Water... up to 34 ozs. 


Highly sized and smooth paper is evenly coated with 
this mixture, dried in the dark room, and exposed under 
the negative; developed in a saturated solution of 
ferricyanide of potassium, and fixed ina ten per cent. 
solution of hydrochloric acid. 


Sepia Prints without Silver. 


An old number of La Nature gives directions for 
producing photographic prints in sepia tones without 
using silvered paper. It is simply by sensitising the 
paper with bichromate of potassium, and coating it 
with a suitable mixture of sepia and water. A writer 
in another French paper tried it, and found the process 
applicable to any other colour—blue. or red, or yellow— 
of which a suitable inert powder could be obtained, and 
mixed with water to the consistence found by experi- 
ment to be best in the case of the sepia. He got 
the best effects with negatives having strong contrasts 
of light and shade; the half tones were not so satis- 
factory. 


To Blacken Iron Prints. 


This is Dr, Lagrange’s method of converting 4 
ferroprussiate and citrate of iron print into a black print. 
He floats the print for a short time upon a ee 
nitrate of silver bath, which makes it almost entirely 
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disappear. He then removes the print and washes 
out all the free nitrate, then brings back the print 
as a black picture on a white ground by placing it 
in a bath of ferrous oxalate. 


Finishing Blue Prints. 


Speaking of blue prints, a very fine effect is had by 
printing with a wide white margain, by simply provid- 
Ing a larger sheet and using a dense mat all round. 
If you want a blue margin, after first printing for 
white expose the margin, having first placed over the 
picture a block with bevelled edges to protect it. A 
wide margin print in which the picture has been 
carefully vignetted, blending gradually with the white 
surface gives a beautiful result from a good negative. 
It is evident that any pattern can be added to the 
Margin. Let the pattern be simple. A delicate line 
or lace pattern is very effective. 
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PART VI. 
Experiments, fac. 


Mirror Portraits. 


Ir’ Nature has entertained its readers at sundry times 
with a description of various modes of executing 
pieces of apg ia drollery. It explains how to | 

“wonke ge a picture oO eee a long row of figures 
rom a single subject only. Two mirrors are placed 

= to one another, and separated by little over 
alf a yard. In the space between the two mirrors he 

places the model to be photographed. Everyone is 
familiar with the results of figures so laced, as, lor 
example, in a hairdresser’s shop, a cafe, or even at home 

‘in a room, with mirrors facing one another. The 

mirrors must be without frames, and one shorter than 

the other. the camera being placed in advance of the 

short mirror, and ‘slightly inclined to the floor. e 

effect is very singular, at least as shewn in the woodcut, 

and the sitter having in her hands something light an 
feathery, like a pampas plume, the eye is not © ended 

by any imperfect junction of skirts of the dress. * 

is evident that these results could be modified in mapy' 


ways. 
Photographic Plate to be Developed © 
in Water. 


This relates to photographic plates which may eS 
a in water instead of a specially pre 
ath, 





The plates previously covered with emulsion and 
dried, are coated on the back with developing substance, 
rendered adhesive and preserved against oxidation by 
the following proces — 

The back of the plate is entirely covered with the 
following mixture :— 


Heated gallic acid, or other 
suitable reducing substance 10 grammes. 
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Salicylic acid ty I gramme. 

Gum arabic, dextrine, gelatine, | 
collodion, or other varnish- i 
like substance _..... ... Io grammes. f 

Alcohol _... 45 ...5 cubic centimetres. ; 

Water am. ina ne eee + ; 
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The plates are dried at an ordinary temperature, and 
the negative is developed by immersing the plate in 
water containing a small quantity of ammonia. 

The proportions of the mixture may vary according 
to the quality of the emulsion. 

The addition of ammonia may be rendered un- iE 
necessary by coating one half of the back of the plate =| 
with the above-described mixture, and the other half — | 
with a liquid obtained by digesting a solution of sugar 
of twenty-five per cent. with an excess of slaked lime 
by filtering, and then adding to one hundred cubic 
centimetres of this liquid fifteen grammes of sugar and 
twenty-five grammes of gum arabic. 

The plates are dried at an ordinary temperature, 
and the negative is developed by immersing the plate 
Simply in water. 


Collodion Positives. 


A collodion positive, or ambrotype, is a photograph 
On collodion, prea when well executed, rivals ~~ 
Daguerro-type in the pearliness of its half-tones, t i 
vigour of its blacks, and the indescribable delicacy e 
its high lights. Unlike other photograp i be 
completed at one operation, or set of operations, during 
which it need not leave the hands of the artist. re 

The process may be thus described. A glass piate 
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coated with collodion as with a varnish, and it is then 
immersed for about two minutes in a solution of nitrate 
of silver. Being now highly sensitive, it is placed in 
the camera and exposed for one or more seconds, 
according to the light, and the image thus impressed is 
developed by the application of arather weak solution 
of protosulphate or nitrate of iron. Fixed in either 


Silhouettes, 


This relic of a past age is being revived, and it may 
be worth our while giving a few hints how to obtain 
them. The object to be aimed at is, of course, to get 
the subject lighted from the back only, so that the 


print will, of course, bea black mass with the features, 
etc., outlined boldly against the light background, 


dividuality, even if they were picturesque. The 
following is the best method of arranging the studio, 





A and B are dark back ounds, B being about four 
feet away from glass D of studio, C is a light back- 
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ground, set at an angle tocatch the light. E the sitter, 
side face to camera, looking preferably in the direction 
of D. Focus accurately, short exposure, and de velop 
the image well up. Usea slow plate. A and B are 
about six feet apart. Top light should be avoided. 


Grotesque Photographs. 


Take a sacrificed negative—a portrait for example— 
and if dry, soak it for a moment in water ; then expose 
it, the gelatine film on top, to a source of heat, in the 
sun, for example, the gelatine melting under the action 
of the heat. Makeit slide skilfullyin any direction of 
the negative by giving it the proper inclination. You 
will now see the nose of the patient become longer or 
shorter at the will of the operator, and the rest of the 
face will take on very strange expressions. A practised 
hand will change a profile into acrescent, anda full face 
intoa moon, This artistic operation, properly done, dry 
the negative and print inthe ordinary manner. Asis seen 
the operation is ridiculously simple, and the result 
positively hideous. We will offer, however, a_ last 
recommendation to our readers. Before operating 
make sure that you can obtain the assistance of two 
friends as seconds, in case the subject should happen to 
see your work, 


How to Photograph a Bicycle. 


The bicycle was brand new and highly polished, so 
the light was reflected in unsightly patches, and the 
print was not quite satisfactory. On the next occasion 
the owner of the machine took it out for a few mt'es on 
a dusty road, when the reflecting brightness being 
dusted over, another plate was exposed, and this ume 
the photograph was a success, every detail showing 
nicely, and altoge:her far superior to the first attempt. 


To Photograph Flowers. 


I have found it 


hotograph 
episetting.up flowers to photog p table receptacle 


st to insert the specimens in any sul 
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which will allow freedom of arrangement and assist 
composition. I usually group them about two or three 
feet from a window with a steady high light on one side. 
An imperial sheet of white pasteboard, bent into a half 
cylinder, and fastened in that position by threads 
stretched across top and bottom, forms an excellent 
background. The degree of curvature, distance from 
flowers, and inclination towards light will regulate the 
form and intensity of the cast shadows, which will be 
very beautiful if the arrangement is made carefully. A 
thin piece of gauze or tissue paper to cover the top of 
the background will have a useful controlling influence. 
The greatest difficulty I have found in grouping and 
illuminating flower groups is to avoid spottiness and 
secure harmony and breadth of effect. , 


Seal Engraving by Photography. 


Photography now adds seal-engraving to its many 
accomplishments. A German practitioner of the art 
gives his patrons the means of sending their portraits 
in wax to their correspondents, and of affixing their 
effigy wherever they attach their hand and seal. The 
‘ process depends upon the property possessed by 4 
mixture of bichromate of potash and gelatine, of 
becoming insoluble in water when exposed to sun-light. 
An ordinary portrait is taken of a size proper for a seal, 
and ‘‘ printed”’on a film of the chromated gelatine ; 
the film is steeped in water, and all the parts not acted 
upon by the light absorb the fluid and swell up, while 
those portions that have been acted upon remain 
intact ; thus a gelatine intaglia picture is obtained. To 
convert this intoa seal it is only necessary to take 4 
plaster cast from it, and an electrotype impression from 
the plaster. 


Bust Portraits. 


Under the heading of “ Recreative Photography, 
L’ Amateur Photographe gives some very simple directions 
for taking portraits ada marble busts. Hang up 4 dead, 
not shiny, black cloth or velvet to serve asa background, 
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drape the sitter with a black skirt or wrapper coming 
as high as the armpits. Powder the whole head, face, 
and neck with a puff and rice powder. Then place in 
front of the sitter a piece of cardboard, cut the shape 
of the outline of the pedestal of a bust, and having the 
various indentations represented by light and shade, and 
also the -table top on which it is supposed to be 
Standing. The sham pedestal having been pinned in 
front of the sitter, drape the shoulders and the body as 
far down as to cover the top of the cardboard pedestal 
with a piece of white or pale blue stuff, then photograph. 
A variation is suggested for taking infants or very small 
children—same background, but the pedestal replaced 
by large cabbage leaves, real or artificial, arranged so 
as to give the idea that the child is popping up from the 
centre of a cabbage. This may bea change from the 
Finding of Moses" and the “Old woman that lived 
ina shoe” portraits of children. For the success of 
the plan, of course, care must be taken that the shaded 
side of the sham pedestal and the shadow of the sitter’s 
head are the same. To give the bust the appearance 
of being in bronze instead of in marble, print a carbon 
‘transfer from your negative and transfer it to bronzed 


Or gilt paper. 


Photographic Chess Boards. 


In trimming or cutting up photographs, we often get 
Spoiled bits that make pretty pictures, but too small for 
ordinary purposes. Again, too, amateurs get many 
Prints spoiled by stains in parts only. With these it is 
Possible, with a little ingenuity, to make an exceedingly 
pretty chess and draught board. Thirty-two pictures : 
all the same size are required. This chess board may 

“ made in two ways. A piece of stiff canvas can be 
Marked out into sixty-four equal squares, and_ the 
P hotographs be trimmed to size and mounted on. _ 

hole is then varnished several times to give a goo 
Protecting coat, and the board stiffened with wood or 
‘ough boards. ‘Or the photographs may be attached 
* sheet of glass in the manner described for the 
*Palines, and afterwards mounted in a wooden frame 
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or made into a table top. The glass method is decidedly 
the best, for the reason that the constant moving of the 


the silver print. The glass, however, affords a strong 
protection, and prevents the air from attacking the 
silver prints. 


Photo-Micrography- 


The lens being removed from a quarter-plate camera, 
a mahogany cone, blackened inside, and about two 
inches in depth, is substituted, made to fit tightly into 
the flange of the camera, and having an opening at the 
apex through which the tube of the microscope can just 
pass freely, and only just, and to which an india-rubber 
band very slightly cmaller than the tube of the micro- 
scope should be glued, to prevent light entering between 
the microscope and the cone. The microscope is then 
placed in a horizontal position, and the eye-piece 
having been taken out, the tube is passed through the 
cone and the eye-piece replaced. The object to be 
photographed, which should be as transparent as 

ssible, is then secured on the tage of the microscope, 
the manner of doing which, when the stage is vertical, 
varies with the construction of the microscope: his 
may be done with two small slips of wood 3% in. by 
} in, under the stage, On® on each side of the opening, 
and two small india-rubber bands slipped over the ends 
of both wood and slide. The object can then be 
focussed on the ground-glass screen, but as the micro- 
scope is not specially constructed for the purpose. the 
chemical and visual foci do not coincide, and the 
chemical focus must be found by experiment. A few 
trials, using the fine adjustment, will give the requisite 
difference between the two foci, which, once found, 15 
constant. A strong light must be employed, but not 
direct sunlight. The light from a white cloud on 4 
_— day is the best i\luminator. No special collodion 
or developer need be used, beyond being of the best, 
a necessary point in every photographic operations 
The gt will, of course, vary with the intensity ° 
the light, quality of the lenses of the microscope: 


sensitveness of the plate, etc. 
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Crystalline Process. 


Those familiar with the working of the carbon 
process upon glass know the powerful force exerted by 
the contracting gelatine. ‘It is no unusual thing for a 
piece of glass, whose surface is rather curved, to be 
broken to fragments by the gelatinous coating. We 
have seen the glaze from the interior of a porcelain 
evaporating basin stripped away in patches, from a 
similar cause. Whether from photographic experience 
or not, we cannot say; but it has recently been dis- 
covered that the process, hitherto kept a profound 
secret, for producing the so-called ‘crystalline glass,” 
is based upon this property of gelatine. The glass is 
coated with a thick solution of glue, and then placed in 
tacks to dry at a temperature of ninety-five to one 
hundred degrees. After a while the contractile power 

ecomes exerted, and the portions of the surface 
are literally torn away by the glue in all manner of 
fantastic forms and patterns. 


An Imitation Snowstorm. 


An excellent imitation of a snowstorm might be 
made by photographing a given locality on an overcast 
day so that no shadows appeared in the picture, and 

en, after varnishing the negative, and while it is still 
lacky, holding the plate in a slanting position and 
dusting on a very small quantity of some opaque 
Powder from a dredge box or pepper castor. This, if 
- Skilfully done, can be made to counterfeit falling snow- 
akes with wonderful accuracy. White oxide of zinc 
r powdered blacklead may be used. Those of our 
readers who are specially interested in portraiture and 
stouping will find that by combining this dusting-on 
Process with the skilful heaping and piling up of some 
White powder, such as common salt, and introducing 
‘old- weather articles, as sleds, skates, fur coats, Caps, 
“tc., excellent winter effects may be made at any 
| Nvenient time. 
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To Make Opalines. 


The most effective way of showing photographs is 
by cementing them to good-quality glass. Done in this 
manner they are called opalines. The bevelled glass, 
complete with back sheet and ring, can be purchased, 
and all that is required is to attach the photograph by | 
first dipping it into a warm solution of gelatine and 
Squeegeeing it on to the glass. Not only can very 
pretty mantelshelf ornaments be made, but the same 
method may be used for other purposes. For instance, 
I have seen a very handsome table-top made by 
attaching photographs cut in the manner shown. This | 
top was fixed on to an ordinary round deal table, its | 
edges protected with a circular rim, and it formed a | 
tasty and much-admired piece of furniture, costing but 
little. 
















Binocular Vision. 


The power of the unaided eyes to see the stereoscopic | 
picture as it appears under the lenses of the stereoscope 
is a valuable possession. In giving directions for ac- 
quiring this power it must also be said that it is not 
free from the risk of making the eyes squint, and that | 
some persons are unable to succeed even after repeated | 
trials. Seat yourself with the two fore-fingers of each © 
hand held squarely before the face at arm's length, and 
about two inches from each other, the backs of the — 
hands directed outwardly. Fix the eye on some small 
object on the opposite wall of the room, and it will be 
seen at once that the eyes will not focus both for the 
fingers and for the opposite wall, but that where the | 
gaze is directed tothe distant object the fingers appeat 
to approach each other so that a single finger is sec? 
with a nail on each outer side. If this can be done 
without pain or straining, increase the distance betwee? _ 
the fingers to three inches, If again successful, take | 
the stereoscopic picture and do the same with 1t. 
Three images side by side will then be seen, the middle 
one possessing the characteristic relief of the picture 
as seen in the stereoscope. 
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Lunar and Solar Photography. : 
Replace the eye-piece of telescope with a_ light q 
camera (a photo-micrographic camera is best). Use a q 
rapid plate, and about } or} sec.exposure. Unnecessary =| 
to use Optimus lens, unless for magnification of image. 4 
For solar photography, a very small diaphragm, very 4 
slow plate and very quick shutter. | : 
Moonlight Pictures. . tf 
These are taken pointing the camera direct at the { 
sun without including it; these negatives print very a 
well on blue paper. | 
To Print on Writing Paper. i 
Float good writing paper on following for five Bi 
minutes :— t 
Bichromate of potash... Bertin «acs TORU i 
Liq. ammon. fort. ‘880 yi ... 5 drops. A 
Distilled water ... abi ms ved Mr@n | 
Dry and print. Wash till ground is colourless, and fix. 
in alum solution. 
Effluviography. : 
This name has been applied by M. D. T omasi to the 
effects produced by the silent discharge upon a sensitised 
gelatino-bromide plate. After an exposure of some 
minutes’ duration, an image may be obtained from an 
electrified body, although (if we understand the author 
aright) the potential may not be high enough to give 
any sign of light, and when all other light 1s excluded, 
the image may be developed in the usual manner. M. 
Tomasi considers that the silent discharge produces the 
same effect as the ultra-violet rays, and may form a 
connecting link between the two extremes of the 
spectrum, consisting of what may be called ‘“ electric z 
trays.” 
The Magic Picture. . 
‘el pieces of glass (plate-glass is the 
ee : d four wide, exactly of pi 


best), about three inches long an 
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the same size; lay one on the other, and leave a space 
between them by pasting a piece of card, or two or 
three small pieces of thick paper, at each corner. 

Join these glasses together at the edges by a com- 

‘tion of lime slaked by exposure to the air, and 
white of an egg. Cover all the edges of these glasses 
with parchment or bladder, except at one end, which is 
to be left open to admit the following composition :— 

Dissolve by 2 slow fire, six ounces of hog's lard, with 
half an ounce of white wax; to which you may add 
half an ounce of clear linseed oil. 

This must be poured, in its liquid state, and before a 
fire, between the glasses, by the space left in the sides, 
and which you are then to close up. Wipe the glasses 

hold them before the fire, to see that the 
composition will not run out at any part. 

Then fasten with gum a picture or print, painted on 
very thin paper, with its face to one of the glasses, an 
if you like, you may fix the whole in a frame. 

While the mixture between the glasses is cold, the 
picture will be quite concealed, but become transparent 
when held to the fire ; and as the composition cools, it 
will gradually disappear. 


German Weather Pictures. 


These pictures consists of a coarse wood-cut, 
marge representing sky, mountain, and water below, 

xed on glass, and rendered transparent by varnish. 
The back of it is coated with salts of cobalt, which 
turns the picture to bright blue in the upper part, and 
the lower to green, in fine weather, while “sor ‘rain 
the sky becomes grey; and the remainder a reddish 
brown. A pretty photograph on glass, in the place of 
wa very common woodcut, would greatly enhance its 

uty. 


Photoscopy. 


Dr. Andresen gives in the German Amateur Photographes 

a new process of industrial reproduction, giving results 
that are really esthetic, Take ordinary photograplve 
*,* in t e 


net or good drawing paper, and sensitise 
lowing bath :— 
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A.—Ammoniacal citrate of iron Ilo grammes. 
Water ae ae 60 Cc. Cc. 
B.—Red prussiate of potash ... 12 grammes. 
Water rea ie a YOU'e. ts 


Mix equal portions of the two solutions a. few 
moments before using (the mixture does not keep well). 
Pour into a dish and float the paper for about two 
minutes. These manipulations should be made in the 
dark room. When the paper is dry expose under a 
negative. The development is made in pure water, 
which should be changed several times. If the printing 
has been sufficiently pushed, the prints obtained are 


full of detail and are almost as sharp as those on 


albumenised paper. 


Green-Glass Printing. 


Print under dark-green glass (in direct sunlight, if 

ssible) until the details in the shadows are all but 
ost and the details in the high lights fully out. With 
thick negatives various details should be out in the 
densest parts. If pure black tones are aimed at, use 
the following toning bath :— 


Borax dae ee ae ... 1% drams. 
Uranium nitrate ... ea .. 4 grains. 
Gold... a a ie ee me 
Water... sa ix a wes 24 OZS. 


The aforesaid instructions are for both matt surface 
and albumenised paper, only the matt paper should be 
printed rather deeper than the albumenised paper, as 


it reduces slightly more in the toning bath. 


New Camera Lucida. 


Take a piece of looking-glass; rest it on @ table in 
any nna af front of the object to be copied ; ey 
having a piece of paper placed behind the mirror, by 
looking into it from the upper part of the glass, with 
one eye, and with the other making the axis ate 
meet in the focus point of both, any object may be see 
and sketched with singular beauty and accuracy: 
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Sham Instantaneous Portraits. 


Flace your subject dressed in light-coloured clothes 
in front of a dark background, or one representing the 
entrance to a cavern, etc., or the actual entrance to a 
cellar, in the position of a juggler catching a ball or 
other object, and suspend above and around him by 
black threads, knives, plates, oranges, etc., previously 
whitened with chalk. A game at battledore and 
shuttlecock, tennis, etc., or a boy flying a kite, might 
be managed in the same way. 


Photographing Money. 


Pieces of money, medals, cameos, and any small 
objects in relief, can best be photographed if they are 
illuminated by the light of a good lamp or by gas, and 
the photograph has better plasticity than if done in the 
studio, where it is difficult to close the light off. 


Photographing Gravestones. 


This would seem to be about the simplest form of 
photography. Two things, however, might be noted. 
‘The lens should be well stopped down to secure sharp 
definition, and in the case A | tablets the plate should 
be accurately parallel to the tablet to secure squareness. 
N.B.—Swing-back should be used if necessary. 


To Imitate Stone. 


If you wish your balustrade to resemble rough stone, 
procure some sheets of cotton wool (i.e. wadding), lay 
this evenly over the woodwork, and then apply with a 
brush, over the whole, a mixture of raw starch, 
dissolved glue, or gum, and water, to about the consist- 
ence of whitewash, and allow to dry. Then apply oil 
paint according to colour of stone required, yellow 
ochre being a good base to work other colours on, such 
as touches of brown, white, green, etc. ; all depends on 
the stone you wish to imitate, and while the paint 1s 
still wet, sift some sand or fine earth over the whole, to 
give a granular appearance, and dry. 
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To Mount Pictures on Metal. 


Paper pasted, gummed, or glued on to metal, 
especially if it has a bright surface, usually comes off 
on the slightest provocation, leaving the adhesive 
material on the back of the paper, with a surface, 
bright and slippery as ice. The cheaper description of 
clock dials are printed on paper and then stuck on 
zinc, but for years the difficulty was to get the paper 
and metal to adhere. It is, however, said to be now 
overcome by dipping the metal into a strong and hot 
solution of washing soda, afterwards scrubbing perfectly 
dry with a clean rag. Onion juice is then applied to 
the surface of the metal, and the label pasted and fixed 
in the ordinary way. It is said to be almost impossible 
to separate paper and metal thus joined, Probably 
metal show tablets might be successfully treated in the 
same manner. 


To lay Prints on the Inside of 
Glass Globes. 


First, cut away all the white part of the impression, 
so that nothing appears but the print ; then brush over 
the face side of it with strong gum water, or size; 
then put it into the globe, and with a long small stick, 
on which a camel's hair pencil is fixed, stick it even 
on, and arrange what number of prints you please in 
the glohe; let them dry about twelve hours, then pour 
some prepared plaster of Paris, either white or Hees 
with any colour you please, and turn the globe -~ y 
about, so that every part may be covered; pour out the 
superfluous plaster, and it is finished. 


Filtering Mercury for Barometer. 


Apropos of the fitting up of a home-made barometer, 
it abe ointed out that the purity of the es > 
a matter of some consequence, if only in the sepa — 
of undissolved impurities. There are two com : 
modes of filtering mercury; one consists 1n_ sree 
through wash-leather and the other in allowing it to 





go 


through a very small aperture. The latter is the simpler, 
and is carried out by folding a small piece of writing 
paper just as an ordinary porous filter; but for the 
mercury purification it is necessary to pierce a small 
hole by passing a fine needle through the apex of the 
cone. If mercury be then placed therein, it will run 
slowly through the minute hole and emerge quite 
brilliant and free from scum. : 
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PART VII. 
loigAts for fRe loanternisf. 


Lantern Slides on Ilford Plates. 


Wr ordinary Ilford plates (exposure to ordinary 
gas burner two to three feet distant, say five to. 
ten secs.) very clear transparencies are to be- 

got, which after clearing (alum and acid bath) give 

on intensification with mercury and ammonia, very 
fine brown and sepia tones. Thomas’s lantern plates 
are also very reliable. 





Lantern Slides by the Carbon Process. 


The carbon process is one which is particularly | 
applicable for the making of lantern transparencies, for 
they are easily made and vigorous when — finished. 
Carbon tissue, which consists of gelatine mixed with 
a pigment, may be obtained, ready prepared, from the 
Autotype Company, London. It is made in a variety 
of colours, but perhaps the purple-black will be found 
to be as pretty as any for lantern slides. 

The tissue is sensitised in a solution of bichromate of 
potash—saturated solution, to which is added an equal 
port of water. After being dried, it 1s ready for 
exposure. 
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_ The negative, which is to be printed from, must be pro- 
vided with what is termed a safe edge; this being a 
mask of opaque paper, such as an ordinary slide mat. 
The negative is now ready to be printed from, by 
placing the sensitised tissue in close contact with it, 
and exposing to the light; but, as it is impossible to 
see the picture until after development, the correct 
exposure must be determined by experience. 

The tissue is, after exposure, placed in water, together 
with a lantern-slide plate, which is to form the support 
for the picture; ina short time the tissue will have 
become limp and pliable, and can be placed face down 
upon the glass, and a squeegee run over the surface to 
ensure the contact of the tissue and glass. It is then put 
under pressure for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The development is effected by placing the tissue and 
support into hot water, which causes the gelatine to 
exude between the paper of the tissue and the glass. 
_ At this stage the paper may be peeled off the glass, 

leaving the gelatinous mass Reed The action of the 
water dissolves away those parts of the gelatine which 
have, by the gradations of the negative, been unaffected 
by the light, whilst those portions upon which the light 
has acted are now insoluble, owing to the bichromate 
of potash with which it was sensitised. After develop- 
ment the plate is rinsed in cold water, dried, mounted, 
and is ready for use. 

The high lights will be found to be bare glass, and in 
mounting the slide it must be remembered that the 
image is reversed, and the marks for the lanternist’s 
guide must be put on accordingly. 


Blue Lantern Slides. 


Take one ounce of fine gelatine, put it in clean water 
wash it a couple of times, squeeze out the water and 
place it on a cleantowel. After about one hour dissolve 
the gelatine in twenty ounces of hot water, and filter. 
Coat plates carefully freed from grease with the gelatine 
solution warmed in 110 to 140 degrees Fah., lay on 4 
clean marble slab placed horizontally, and as soon as 
the coating has become stiff enough not to run any 
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_ More, set up on nails to dry. To make the sensitizing 
solution, dissolve citrate of iron and ammonia, 7$ drams, 
| iM 4 Ounces of water, also ferri-cyanide of potassium, 
5 drams in 4 ounces of water. Mix and filter into a 
dish and immerse plates for about five minutes, avoiding 
air bubbles, when they are printed, about double 
the time required foralbumen paper. The last thing to 


be done is washing, which removes the salts and 
_ develops a rich blue tint. 


A Cheap Way of Producing Lantern Slides. 


Choose a negative that has plenty of detail, and one 
that has been nicely exposed and properly developed, 
and take a print on white albumenised paper; after 
which, thoroughly wash, tone, fix, and wash again, and 
mount on a chemically clean lantern glass, face down- 
wards, with freshly-made starch paste. Well rub down, 
and see that there are no air-bubbles between the print 
and glass; stand up to get thoroughly dry, after which 
Proceed to lightly rub away all the paper with fine glass 
Paper until you come down to the albumen; well dust. 
and give a good warming over a gas flame, and coat 
with transparent varnish; clean and polish a lantern 

acking plate; insert a round mask between the two, 
and if all has been kept nice and clean the results will 
| {urprise you. They can also be tinted or coloured 
efore varnishing. 


An Instructive Novelty in Lantern Slides. 


Arrange two pendulums of equal length and weight to 
Vork or swing on a frame. To the top of each affix two 
Blass rods meeting at a point, thus :—At the apex fix an 
ordinary sewing needle, which, when in action, is to rest 
“1 a smoked plate of glass. Illuminate all this by 
"eans of a lime-light lantern in a darkened room, ae 
YS from which be made to pass through a rears 
lens of eight-inch focus, and, by means of a ge 
—autror, reflected on the opposite wall, which should be 
“tted of a salmon colour. 
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Set the pendulums or rods swinging, and, when doing 
so evenly, lower the needle point on to the smoked plate 
of glass, when will be seen portrayed the various tones 
in music—firsts, thirds, fifths, and unison—all different 
figures, some very beautiful, according to the rate at 
which the rods swing. ; 


Clearing Lantern Transparencies. 


The following course has answered well in our hands, 
and appears free from fault, practical or theoretical. | 
After development (and, of course, washing) if the 
negative require the alum bath, let it be chrome alum, 
instead of common alum, of, say, ten or fifteen grains to 
the ounce. After this bath, wash well, or at any rate 
moderately well, and pass the plate through very dilute 
ammonia before fixing. After fixing, wash again very — 
thoroughly, and if there be signs of frilling, re-apply the | 
chrome alum. The latter is better and safer than 
ordinary alum because it contains no alumina to be — 
precipitated on the film to cause opalescence; it may 
be used in conjunction with an acid, just as ordinary 
alum is, and always permits with safety the use of an 
alkaline bath to prepare the film for the hypo. ; 

After fixing and thorough washing, finished off again 
with a dip into dilute alkali, the plate is finally passed 
through a very dilute solution of agua regia or mitro- 
hydrochloric acid, made by mixing one part of nitric 
with two parts of hydrochloric acid, and diluting one 
ounce of the mixture with forty ounces of water, OT 
more, This acts far more favourably than hydrochloric 
acid, causing a visible formation of silver chloride in the 
lighter shades of the picture; consequently, it is only 
necessary to watch carefully until the fog or veil 1S 
converted into chloride, then to wash and treat once — 
more with hypo., or other fixing agent, to produce 4 
perfectly clean picture. 


Toning Lantern Slides. 


For the ordinary transparency plates, produce 4 
weak, thin slide; after fixin se ih om well, bleach — 
the image with mercuric chloride; again wash We — 
tone with 
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Hot distilled water bd, 24558 ozs.. 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium ... 30 gts. 
Carbonate of soda ... i Prabha aide 
Saturated solution of hypo. ... I minim, 
When tepid, add 

Distilled water... ie tr rOze: 
Gold e 4 grs. 


To Produce Warm Tones. 


Warm tones are to be obtained by giving two or 
three times the exposure necessary for black tones, and 
by modifying the developer proportionately. 


Clouds on Lantern Slides. 


May be most easily done by printing the clouds on 
another lantern plate, developing, fixing, etc., and using 
this cloud positive as a covering glass; otherwise com- 
bination printing has to be resorted to, a weak mask 
being used to cover over either sky or landscape when 
€xposing the second time. 


A Useful Slide-making Dodge. 


In printing lantern-slides by contact it is well to 
obviate the creeping action of light by the use of a mask 
of thin black paper between the negative and the 
lantern- plate, otherwise marks may arise on the slide 
tound the edges. This will be specially noticeable 
When using a thin negative. 


Cutting Lantern-slide Mats. 


To cut lantern-slide mats neatly, quickly and accur- 
ately, make a form the shape and size of the opening 
required, of thin sheet brass. Bend it in the middle 
Until the two sides almost meet. To use it, double the 
Paper to be used in the middle and insert between the 
leaves of the brass form. Holding the form between 
€ thumb and forefinger firmly, cut around with a pair 


°l scissors. 
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Card-board Slide Carriers. 


It sometimes happens that extra carriers are wanted 
for some particular sized plate, or for a copying camera, 
or as mounts for lantern slides. All the materials 
required are some good cardboard, a glue-pot, and 
some pieces of common talc. One piece of cord is cut 
to nicely fit the dark slide or lantern slide; then an 
opening, the size of the plate or slide to be used; 
another card is cut the same outside, but one-eighth of 
an inch smaller inside; then at the corners are fixed 
strips cf talc. When ready, the talc strips are glued on 
and the top card put in place, having previously been 
glued with thin glue. When slightly set, it is best to 
x the whole under pressure in a press, or under a 

eavy weight. The use of the talc is, the carrier remains 
stiff and in shape for years, and does not easily bend. 


A Hint. 


For home work, there is nothing more convenient than 
the blow-through jet; using the coal gas direct from 
the nearest gas burner, and oxygen from a cylinder. 
The only limes which (in my experience) will last for 
more than one evening are the hard “* Nottingham.” 


Dissolvers for Single Lanterns. 


It is generally admitted that in using a single lantern 
and a plain ordinary carrier, the effect upon the screen 
in changing the slides is very unsightly, and very far — 
from pleasing. Dissolving views produced by the se 
of two lanterns are very pleasing, but every one has not 
a 09 of lanterns, and some object to attend to a 
lig ts. Hence, to get this effect, a great number 0 
dissolvers have been contrived and adapted to the 
single lantern, 

Many of these are very good, and indeed perfect, but 
I think deficient in one point. I am aware that in a! - 
the different forms of these dissolvers, the effect is pO 
duced by gradually shutting off the light, and, in ” | 
short interval of darkness, changing the slide. But ? 
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think the illusion would be more complete, and the 
effect more pleasing, if all this could be effected without 
cutting off the light. 

I propose to effect this end by using a ground-glass 
Screen in front of the lens (not behind it). As the 
ground-glass screen comes in front of the lens, the 
picture fades away, either quickly or slowly at the 
option of the operator; the slide is imperceptibly 
changed, and the new picture gradually appears on the 
screen, which is fully lighted during the whole of the 
operation. As the effect is the same whether the ground- 
glass screen moves horizontally, vertically, or in a 
circular direction, it can be adapted and utilised with 
any form of automatic carrier, and those who cannot 
get one of the improved and expensive carriers can fix 
the screen in front of their lens and work it separately 
(with a little extra trouble, of course). 


Lantern Condenser Protectors. 


With the increased pressure of gas as supplied from 
the steel gas cylinder when using the oxy-hydrogen 
light, the lime cylinder is very apt to be a source of 
danger to the condenser, for if it is not constantly 

turned it becomes pitted, and the flame playing on the 
uneven surface of the hole thus made in the lime is very 
m 4 to fly back at an angle and crack the back lens of 
the condenser. The great heat also of a paraffin 
multiplex wick lamp is also very likely to cause undue 
expansion of the condenser, and without the lens 1s 
loose in its cell it is liable to fly. 

A simple protection is afforded by having a piece of 
good and flat glass free from flaws fitted into a brass or 
tin mount of the shape of a canister cover, and of a size 
that will just slide over the cell of the back lens. If 
this glass breaks, it is a simple and inexpensive matter 
to replace, for two or three glasses should be in _ 
48 part of his lantern kit. The brass mount can © 
Most readily taken apart if a screw ring 1s used Na 
Secure the flat glass, but other means of fixing can y 
devised to suit the particular a ae This plan o 
Protecting condensers may not be novel, but as so many 
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lantern condensers are not provided with protectors, it 
will be as well to take precautions before the damage 
occurs, which sooner or later it is almost sure to do. 


Substitutes for Lime. 


Marble makes an excellent substitute for lime with the 
oxy-hydrogen light, being made easily incandescent 
and giving out a strong powerful light. 

Another good substitute for lime is said to be ala- 
baster, some lanternists even preferring it to the lime 
cylinder. It has one great advantage over the marble, 
viz., that it may be much more easily cut into the 
required shape ; but as regards the difference in quality 
of light obtainable by the twoI am unable to speak ; 
however, it may prove an interesting experiment for 
those readers who think it of sufficient interest. 


To Make Oxygen Gas. 


Oxygen gas should be made in a safety retort. That 
with the simple cork I find the best and safest, The 
retort should be washed out after use while still warm, 
and left inverted till thoroughly dried. | When charged 
with the chlorate of potash mixture (avoid the cheap 
German chlorate, and take one-sixth as the proportion 
of manganese of chlorate), place the retort over a clear 
fire, or, better still, a gas stove. The tube from the 
retort must be connected with that arm of the purifier 
which dips below the water; a minute or two after 
ebullition commences test for oxygen in the usual way 
(with smouldering paper). Glass purifiers or coolers 
are to be preferred to those made of tin, as the operator 
is able to see at what rate the gas is coming over, 
also to note the quantity of water in the purifying bottle, 
which should not be more than half full, wenty-five 
or thirty minutes is about the time required in making 
gas for one entertainment. . 


Re Limes; 


With compressed gas it is more than ever necessa 
to well warm them before subjecting them to the ful 
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force of the combined gases, hence it is a good plan to 
first warm them with the hydrogen flame only of jet, 
and then with just a Hittle oxygen mixed with it. 


Reducing Smell. 


To reduce $mell to minimum, the following rules 
should be observed. In the first place use the very 
best oil that can be bought. The next rule is always 
to empty out any unused oil that may be in the lamp 
as soon as the lamp has cooled after use. Much of the 
smell is owing toa thin film of oil which always spreads 
over the top of the reservoir of the lamp if any oil is left 
in it. The heat inside the lantern evaporates this oil 
and causes a good deal of smell. But even this pre- 
caution is not sufficient. There will still be a little oil 
on the top of the reservoir. I have succeeded in deal- 
ing with this difficulty in a manner as satisfactory as I 
believe to be novel. I sprinkle the top of the reservoir 
with camphorated chalk which takes up any oil which 
would otherwise lie on the metal and the camphor in 
the chalk seems to have the effect of deodorizing the oil. 
The camphorated chalk, of course, has to be renewed 
from time to time. To prevent as far as possible any 
oil working down from the wicks, these latter, after the 
lamp has been put out, should be turned as low as they 
~ can be without danger of slipping past the cogwheels by 

which they are adjusted. In trimming the lamp 
care should be taken that none of the charred wick is 
allowed to fall and clog up the ait holes, and it will often 
be found an improvement to enlarge these same alt 
holes a little by means of a good sized bradawl or other 
suitable pointed instrument. Once a year two important 
events should happen in the history of every optical 
lantern lamp. It should have new wicks however much 
of the old ones remain, and it should be most thoroughly 
washed—both the body of the lamp and the chimney. 
First it should be boiled in soapy water and alittle soda 
for a quarter of an hour, then it should be brushed (an 
old tooth brush is useful for this purpose), and lastly 1t 
should be rinsed and wiped dry, the inside of the cone 
and the chimney being particularly well rubbed. 
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A Cheap Screen. 


Some one a few years back recommended the use of 
white drawing paper asa screen. I have tried it, and 
can emphasise the reconmendation. My own screen 
for parlour use is made of continuous cartridge paper, 
two yarjs square, and is mounted on a wooden roller. 
It answers better than the whitest of lineh, and is ready 
for use at a moment’s notice. It has, further, the 
advantage of being very cheap, and is easily replaced if 
damaged. 


Lessening Noise in Removing Slides. 


It is very annoying during a lantern exhibition to 
hear the loud click of the spring in the holder-stage, 
caused by the withdrawal of the slide-holder each time 
the holder is drawn out in order to put a fresh slide in 
the lantern. Sliding holders are to be had in which a 
frame travels backwards and forwards, and that is a con- 
venient arrangement where only a series of slides are to 
be shown ali of one size; but when chromotropes, 
slipping slides, levers, &c., are shown, the noise caus 
by the springs becomes very unpleasant indeed. 

I avoid this unpleasant noise by removing the spring 
plate from the lantern altogether, and using instead a 
couple of small upright brass rods, covered by a piece 
of india-rubber tubing, the rods working in e let holes, 
4 arp bottom. From a few experiments I have maces 
I believe it would be far better than the springs now 10 
use. 


To Exhibit Pictures from a Window: 


If you desire to show the picture to a assing crowd, 
get a frame made with sheet stretched’ thereon, to take 
place of both sashes which you remove. Then project 
the picture from a lantern that rests on a table within 
the room, 


Inverting the Image on the Soreen.- 


Let us suppose that one is showing on the screen 
that simple, beautiful, and effective tank experiment, 
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the decomposition of the water by electric agency, or 
even by the insertion of a piece of zinc or ozher wire 
into a tank of acidulated water, sufficiently strong to 
cause it to slowly dissolve. The gaseous bubbles will 
in either case rise to the surface of the liquid, but on 
the'screen they will appear to fall downwards and con- 
vey an erroneous impression. In ordinary picture 
feciterion this is remedied by placing the slide in the 
antern in an inverted position, an expedient that is 
obviously out of the question when dealing with a tank 
full of fluid. For this reason an optical expedient must 
be had recourse to in order to the complete re-inversion 
being effected between the object and the screen. 


A rectangular prism placed in front of the objective 
or projecting lens of the lantern, with its hypothenuse 
or reflecting surface just below but parallel to the axis 
of the lens fulfils the required condition; the rays which 
are to form the image upon emerging from the lens 
are caught by the prism and quite inverted, forming on 
the screen a non-inverted picture of the orignal. 


The Lantern Tank. 


Various interesting experiments may be shown by 
means of atank. To make one, select two pieces of 
wood, eight inclies long, four inches wide, and five- 
sixteenths of an inch; and at the middle of each cut a 
hole three inches in diameter; after which cut away 
the wood surrounding this hole for a distance of pete 
a quarter of an inch, so that the borders of the nik 
mentioned one will form a shoulder for the part a oe: 
wards cut away, the larger aperture being 7 to 
edge of the piece of wood in such a way that w — 
two slabs of wood are fastened together, a tank np ou 
Sides is formed. ‘Two pieces of glass are cut, of a size 


Mog eos ed into position ; 
that will just admit of their being pr gees a tiaa At i 


t horse-shoe form, 
he same 


these are kept distended by means 

Plece of india-rubber tubing, ben ¥ 

Which, while keeping them distended, forms a 
me a water-tight compartment. 
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Transmutation of Colours. 


Place into the tank a solution of blue cabbage, and by 
means of the pipette add a few drops of diluted sulphuric 
acid; the blue colour will gradually change to red. If 
a little ammonia be added the colour will again be 
changed to blue. If more alkali be added, the solution, 
when stirred, will present a green appearance, and ifa 
little acid is again added to this, and the solution stirred, 
it will at first become blue, and finally red. 


Another Method. 


Partly fill the tank with water slightly coloured with 
tincture of blue cabbage; to this slowly add a small 
quantity of liquid ammonia, in such a manner as to mix 
it; then, by inserting the jet of the pipette to the 
bottom of the tank, add a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid. The effect upon the screen will be green at the 
bottom, purple in the middle, and crimson at the top. 
If the solution be stirred slightly the colour will become 
red, green, or blue, according to the predominance © 
one or the other solutions. If to this a little liqui 
chlorine is added, the solution will become clear. 


Another. 


Place in the tank a very weak solution of nitrate of 
copper ; this will appear quite clear, but upon the addt- 
tion of one or two drops of ammonia it will strike @ 
deep blue colour. The addition of nitric acid w! 
immediately cause the colour to disappear. 


The Shower of Bullets. 


The appearance of a shower of bullets may be pre- 
sented upon the screen if the tank is filled with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and a small piece of zinc dropped into it. 
The generation of the bubbles of hydrogen will, upo® 
the screen, appear as bullets of various sizes. 
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Streamer. 


__ Beautiful streamers may be produced upon the screen 
if a crystal of oxalic acid is suspended in the tank con- 
taining hard water. | , 


The Volcano. 


An attractive subject on the screen is a volcanic 
mountain, from which volumes of smoke are apparently 
emitted. This is done by filling the tank with water, 
and suspending in it a piece of zinc, shaped to represent 
a mountain, the top of which must hang downwards. 
Previously to placing the zinc in position, a piece of 
piping, with a small outlet, must be soldered down the 
side of the zinc mountain, its orifice being at the 
summit. | . 

In order to cause the smoke to appear it is only 
necessary to place a drop or two of ink in the tubing, 
when the appearance of a volcano in full play will be 
presented. A crystal of permanganate of potash 
dropped into the tube will also produce the effect of 
smoke, and it possesses the advantage of being longer in 
duration. : 


The Electric Tree. 


Many pretty effects may be produced upon the screen 
by the aid of a small battery in conjunction with the 
tank. The electrodes should be made of very thin 

latinum. Fill the tank with a solution of acetate of 
ead, and place the two wires from the battery down 
each side of the tank. As soon as a weak current 0 
electricity is passed, a leaden tree will form at one of 
the poles, and gradually lengthen out towards the other 


pole, 
Electric Transmutation. 


Having filled the tank with a solution of sulphate of 
Soda, pe eee with an infusion of red cabbage, a 
imparts a purple colouration, divide the tank intot or 
vertical compartments, by pushing into it two pieces ‘7 
Porous cardboard. Now pass an electric curren 
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through the solution, as in the last-mentioned experi- 
ment, the two wires being in the outer divisions. The 
acid discharged from the one pole changes the colour of 
that division to red, while the alkali from the other pole 
will cause the production of a bright green colour. 
When the current is reversed the colour will gradually 
change places, that in the centre division remaining of 
the original purple colour. 


The Optical Fountain. 


Take a frame of brass, of the same size and thickness 
as a magic lantern slider, and introduce a number 0 
pieces of twisted glass, so that they may all be made to 
revolve in conjunction by turning a handle provided for 
the purpose. If the frame be now introduced into the 
lantern, and a painted plate of glass representing 4 
fountain be placed in the front, it will be found, that 
when the twisted glass is turned, streams of water will 
appear to ascend on the screen in the most perfect way 
possible. 


The Storm at Sea. 


Provide two strips of glass, whose frames are thin 
enough to admit both strips freely into the grooves of 
the lantern. On one of these glasses paint the appeat- 
ance of sea from a smooth calm to a violent storm. 
Let these representations run gradually into each other, 
as in the figure; and you will of course observe that 
the more natural and picturesque the painting 1s, the 
more natural will be the reflection. 

On the other glass, paint various vessels on the 
ocean, observing to let them end where the storm '5> to 
appear in a state of violent commotion, and the vessels 
as if raised on the waves in an unsettled position, w't 
heavy clouds about them. 

You then pass the glasses slowly through the groove 
and when you come to that part where the storm 
is re ey to begin, move them gently up and down, 
which will give the appearance of the sea and vessels 
being agitated ; increase the motion till they come 
the height of the storm. You will thus have 4 very 
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natural representation of the sea and ships ina calm 
and storm ; and as you gradually draw the glasses back, 
the tempest will subside, the sky appear clear, and the 
vessels glide gently over the waves. 


The Spectre. 


Enclose a small magic lantern in a box large enough 
to contain a small swing dressing-glass, which will 
reflect the light thrown upon it by the lantern in such a 
way, that it will pass out at the aperture made at the 
top of the box, which aperture should be oval, and of a 
size adapted to the cone of the light to pass through it. 
There should be a flap with hinges, to cover the open— 
ing, that the inside of the box maynot beseen. 

"Phere must be holes in that part of the box which 1s 
over the lantern, to let the smoke out: and over this 
must be placed a chafing-dish of an oblong figure, large 
enough to hold several lighted coals. This chafing- 
dish, for the better carrying on the deception, may be 
inclosed in a painted tin box, about a foot high, with a 
hole at top, and should stand on four feet, to let the 
smoke from the lantern escape. | 

There must also be a glass planned to rise up and 
down in a grove, and so managed by a cord and pulley 
that it may be raised up and down bya cord te 
through the outside of the box. On this glass, oe 
spectre, (or any other figure you please), must © i 
painted in a contracted or squat at as the figure w! 
reflect a greater length than it 1s drawn. 

1 aos have lighted the lamp in the ape and 
placed the mirror in the proper directon, put the box on 
a table, and setting the chafing-dish in 1t, throw pom 
incense, in powder, on the coals. You then ee = 
trap-door, and let down the glass in the obage slow \y» 
and when you perceive the smoke ae Rey se ae 
the glass that the figure may disappear, anc © 
trap-door. =. 

This exhibition will afford a deal of iam a wen 
observe. that all the lights in the room mus oh 

be placed ona hig 
tinguished ; and the box should be P take scenes 
table, that the aperture through which the lig 


Out may be seen. 
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PART VIII. 





MidcefPaneoud. 


Photographic Wastes and how to Save them. 


Paper Clippings, all Untoned or Over-Exposed Prints, 
Blotters, Filters, &c. 


HOULD be introduced by degrees into an ordina 

stove and burned to ashes in the most thorough 
Pi manner. It is important that the ashes be not 
: withdrawn from the stove until the whole of the 
| carbonaceous portion of the paper is entirely consumed. — 
| The paper should be kept free from admixture with tin- | 
type clippings, glass, nails, and other extraneous matter, 
which is a positive injury to the waste. Before burning — 
see that the draught is completely shut off, otherwise 
much loss of silver will be occasioned. 





Print Washings, and Old Positive and Negative Baths. 


To save the above wastes, in the easiest and most 
economical matter, procure a good sound cask, of 
dimensions suitable to your needs, loosen the top hoops ~ 
in order to remove the head, and replace hoops tightly: 
Next have a hole bored through the side of the casi — 
about seven or eight inches from the bottom, into this 
insert a wooden faucet and the barrel is ready to receive 
the waste solutions referred to, To recipitate the 
silver from these, proceed as follows :—Make a saturated 
solution of common salt, and add same to the liquid 1» 





s 
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barrel; the precipitate which forms is chloride of silver. 

~An ounce of common sulphuric acid, added occasion- 
ally, acts beneficially, keeping the solution in an acid 
condition. Should the liquid, after standing twenty- 
. four hours, refuse to clear up, a wine glass full of a 
saturated solution of common alum or proto-sulphate 
of iron will bring about the desired result. When the 
precipitate has subsided, the waste water can be drawn 
off by the faucet and thrown away, 


Fixing Solutions from Prints and Dry Plates, and 
Cyanide Solutions from Tin-Types. 


These should be introduced into a barrel similar in 
every respect to that above referred to. Instead of 
salt, however, the savoury compound known as sulphuret 
of potassium must be dissolved and added so long as it 
orms a precipitate. The latter is of a very dark colour 
and in this case is termed sulphide of silver. Should this 
solution also refuse to clear up after standing twenty- 
four hours, add solution of proto-sulphate of iron or 
alum as already suggested above. In these, and indeed 
all waste solutions, large stoneware crocks may be 
advantageously substituted for barrels, should the 
volume of waste not be too large. 


Gold Solutions. 


Old “spent” toning baths sometimes contain a 
small amount of gold. To recover this proceed as 
follows :—Pour all these solutions into a stoneware 
crock; next add an ounce or two of common sulphuric 
acid, and finally, also, a strong solution of freshl 
dissolved proto-sulphate of iron. The precipitate will 
soon subside, and in time form a brownish-black 
deposit at the bottom of the vessel. The deposits, also, 
which invariably form while the toning bath is being 
neutralised by carbonate of soda or other alkali, should 
be saved and thrown into the crock. 


A Home-made Oamera Case. 


I first pack together on a table the camera and backs 
vith cakes to each other, in the same 
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position as that which I intend them to occupy in the 
case, so that I can obtain by measurement the 
necessary length, breadth, and depth of the case. I 
then procure a sheet of millboaid, whose length is 
rather more than twice the depth and breadth of the 
case added tcgether, and whose breath is not less than 
the length of the case added to twice its breadth; thus 
for a case 8 in. deep, g in. long, and 4 in. broad, a sheet 
not less than 26 in. by 17 in. would be required. On it 
I then pencil out the outline given in the diagram 
(which being drawn to scale will sufficiently explain 





itself), taking especial care to get all the right angles 
true. I then cut completely through the board along 
the continuous lines, and cut half po h the thickness 

of the toard along the dotted lines. This will allow | 
the board to be bent along the dotted lines into the 
form of the case and is lid. I then get someone to 
hold it while I se strips of calico or cloth along the 
junctions, and then glue strips of the same kind along 
the other edges. When the glue is hard the case re 
usable, but its appearance will be improved if it 15 
covered. This may be done with waterproof material, 
or with bookbinders’ cloth. It is hardly necessary to — 
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give a drawing to show the manner in which this 
should be cut; the thing to be aimed at is to so cut it 
that the joins should, as far as possible, be in incon- 
spicuous places, and to allow of the edges being turned 
in over the edges of the millboard. The lid, if 
preferred, may be made entirely separate. 

All that is now required is some means of carrying 
the case. An ordinary double rug strap and handle will 
answer the purpose well if it is to be carried in the 
hand, but, if preferred, straps can be easily arranged 
so that it may be carried on the back as a knapsack or 
slung over one shoulder. | 


A Show Case Item. 


In fitting up a frame with a number of small pictures, 


which, it is desired, shall be arranged in some sort of — 
design, the following little wrinkle may be found of 


use :-— 

Mark out the backboard, upon which the specimens 
are to be pinned, into a series of rectangular openings, 
by means of threads crossing it from top to bottom, and 
from side to side, and fastened to its edges with tacks. 

These lines are of use in determining the exact 
positions the pictures are to occupy; and the last 
cabinet or carte being fastened down, they are quite 
easily removed without in any way disturbing the work 


in hand. 
A Mountant that will Keep. 


ust damp half an ounce of best starch with cold 
ere reas ir a stirrer get rid of all lumps, and do 
not proceed further until all has been made into a 
thick paste. Have some boiling water ready and = 
into the starch, whilst boiling, one ounce or SO © . 
water, well stir, and notice if the starch has stuge . 
clarify; if so. all is well, Then add two or thre 


ili i sistency 
0 ore boiling water, according to consis 
enived, stit well. S When considerably cooled down, 
ada four drops 


one drachm methylated spirit and 
carbolic acid, well stir, and set aside till wanted. 
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Preparing Paintings for Copying. 


Before photographing a painting, its peculiarities 
should be examined, especially in the matter whether it 
is or is not varnished ; but in either case it will often 
be found that particular colours in it have a matt 
appearance, known as embu. These embus may be 
rendered harmless by passing over the painting a 
sponge or brush charged with the albumen of an egg 
which has been beaten into a froth, and then allowed 
to repose; two or three drops of ammonia should be 
added, to impart keeping qualities. With very old 
pictures the same result may be obtained by rubbing 
them lightly with a flannel upon which one drop of the 
finest salad oil has been allowed to fall; the opposite 
side of the piece of flannel to that on which the drop 
of oil falls is the side which should be applied to the 
painting. 


Handy Trays. 


Get some good wood and nail the pieces together to 
make the tray the size you wish. Then take some oil 
table cloth, fasten it to the tops of the sides by means 
of tacks. This kind of tray fully answers the purpose 
of the more expensive trays for washing, toning, and 
fixing prints, etc, 


Large Trays for Enlargements. 


First, make substantial wood trays of the required 
size. Screwing them together is better than nailing. 
See tlie trays are closely jointed, and that the wood 1s 
sufficiently strong; § in. finished pine or deal will do 
for trays 4 ft. by 3 ft. 

Then get ordinary oil-cloth, of the white marble kind 
used for covering ordinary toilet stands, and glue this 
inside the trays—of course, woolly side next the wood— 
and don’t cut the corners, but fold them in, the way 
the Willesden paper trays are done. There must be 
no joining the cloth, Let the edges of the cloth lap 
over the outside of the end and sides of the trayS, 
fastening them there with a row of common tacks. 
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To Make a Spirit Level. 


A very convenient and flat spirit level, suitable for 
sinking in the top of acamera, may be made by hollowing 
a round piece of brass, the size of a penny, and twice 
its thickness, and cementing to it, as a cover, a circular 
concave lens, such as are sold for spectacle glasses, of 
the very slightest degree of concavity. The spirit is 
then introduced through a hole at the back, which is 
afterwards closed by means of a screw, under the 
shoulder of which a little white lead is placed. Enough 
spirit must be introduced to allow a quantity of air, the 
bulk of a pea, remaining inside. If this has been 

roperly made, it will act the part of an effective spirit 
evel and will last for years. 


Packing Bottles. 


To save time in packing bottles take ordinary cotton 
batting of a width corresponding to the height of the 
bottles and cut it off the right length to reach around 
them, Wrap the cotton around the bottles and outside 
of that roll a piece of strawboard or pliable paste- 
board. Wind with string, using a slip-knot to draw up 
tight so that the sheath cannot slip off the bottle. Get 
a box just large enough to hold the bottles crowded 
close together. They can be thus packed in much less 
time and space than is possible in any other way. 


A Simple Barometer. 


oo = 


string, or rather whipcord, twisted round it, and pulled 
ree in a eetie 1 sition by two persons; one . 
whom holds the bottle firmly in his left hand. Ao 
in a few minutes by the friction of the string, ants - 
dipped suddenly into cold water, the bottle wi : . 
decapitated more easily than by any other means. Le 


the phial be now nearly filled with common pimp 
saben and applying the finger to its mouth, im _ 
quickly upside down ; on removing the finger it wi 


Take a common phial bottle, and cut off the rim and ° 
part of the neck. This may be done by a piece of 
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found that only a few drops will escape. Without cork 
or stopper of any kind, the water will be retained 
within the bottle by the pressure of the external air; 
the weight of air without the phial being so much 

eater than-that of the small quantity within. Now 
eta bit of tape be tied around the middle of the bottle 
to which the two ends of a string may be attached, so 
as to form a loop to hang on a nail; let it be thus sus- 
pended, in a perpendicular manner, with the mouth 
downwards; and this is the barometer. When the 
weather is fair, and inclined to be so, the water will be 
level with the section of the neck, or rather elevated 
above it, and forming a concave surface. When 
disposed to be wet, a drop will appear at the mouth, 
which will enlarge till it falls, and then another drop 
while the humidity of the atmosphere continues. 


To Bleach Prints and Printed Matter. 


Simple immersion in oxygenated muriatic acid, letting 
the article remain in it, a longer or shorter space 0 
time, according to the strength of the liquor, will be 
sufficient to whiten an engraving; if it be required to 
whiten the paper of a bound book, as it is necessary 
that all the leaves should be moistened by the acid, 
care must be taken to open the book well, and to make 
the boards rest on the edge of the vessel, in such a 
manner that the paper alone shall be dipped in the 
liquid ; the leaves must be separated from each other, 
in order that they may be equally moistened on both 
sides. The liquor assumes a yellow tint, and the paper 
becomes white in the same proportion; at the end of 
‘ two or three hours, the book may be taken from the 
acid liquor, and plunged into pure water with the same 
care and precaution as recommended in regard to the 
acid 7% that the water may touch both sides of each 
leaf. The water must be renewed every hour, to 
extract the acid remainingin the paper, and to dissipate 
the disagreeable smell. 


To Remove Ink Spots. 


Ink spots on paper can be easily and safely removed 
by oan a litens of equal pone of oxalic and 
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citric acid in the form of powder. ©“ The spots. are 
sprinkled with this, and the powder moistened by means 
of a piece of white paper that has been rolled and 
dipped in water. For this purpose a small brush or a 
piece of wool may also be used. After the ink has 
disappeared the spot is wiped off with a moist sponge 
and dried with blotting paper. | 


Luminous Labels. 


Phosphorous, half-drachm ; oil cinnamon, half ounce ; 
mix in vial, cork tightly, heat it slowly until mixed. 
Labels written with this ink can only be read in a dark 
room, when the writing will have the appearance of fire. 


To Make Silver Nitrate. 


Dissolve a clean coin in moderately strong nitric 
acid, and evaporate to dryness ina porcelain dish,when 
a blue residue containing the nitrates of silver and 
copper is obtained. The dish is now moderately heated 
until the residue becomes uniformly black, the copper 
nitrate having been converted to the black oxide. 
Test a small sample with ammonia, which will give a 
blue colour, if any copper nitrate remains. Treat with 


hot water, filter to remove copper oxide, and evaporate 


to crystallisation. 
To Make Dead-black. 


Get a pennyworth of lampblack and a small quantity 
of ened balsam, put a drop or two of the latter on a 
iece of glass, and add as much lampblack as the 

sam will take up, mix thoroughly with the blade of 
a knife, adding the black by degrees till the whole 
forms a pretty dry ball. Put the ball into a saucer, 
and cradually thin down with turpentine to the con- 


sistency required. 


To Mend Celluloid Articles. 


To mend celluloid articles, wet the edge ee 


acid and press the pieces together for a s 
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A Useful Writing Ink. 


Old Eikonogen developer is said to make a fairly 
serviceable ink in ordinary writing. 


Common Names of Chemicals. 


The following list of common and chemical names of 
substances may be of assistance to some of our readers. 
aqua fortis is nitric acid. Blue vitriol is sulphate of 
copper. Cream of tartar is bitartrate potassium. 
Calomel is chloride of mercury. Chalk is carbonate of 
calcium. Salt of tartar is carbonate of potash. 
Caustic potassa is hydrate potassium. Chloroform is 
chloride of formyle. Common salt is chloride of sodium. 
Copperas, or green vitriol is sulphate of iron. Corrosive 
sublimate is bichloride of mercury. Dry alum is sulph- 
ate aluminum and potassium. Epsom salts is sulphate 
of magnesia. Lime is oxide of calcium. Lunar caustic 
is nitrate of silver. Mosaic gold is bisulphide of tin. 
Muriate of lime is chloride of calcium. Nitre or salt- 
petre is nitrate of potash. Oil of vitriol is sulphuric 
acid. Potash is oxide of potassium. Rust of iron is 
oxide of iron. Sal ammoniac is muriate of ammonia. 
Slacked lime is hydrate of calcium. Soda is oxide of 
sodium. Spirits of hartshorn is ammonia. Spirits of 
salt is hydrochloride of muriatic acid. Stucco, of 
plaster of paris, is sulphate lime. Sugar of lead is 
acetate of lead. Verdigris is acetate of copper. 
Vermillion is sulphide of mercury. Vinegar is acetic 
acid diluted. Volatile alkali is ammonia. Water is 
oxide of hydrogen. White precipitate is ammoniated 
mercury. White vitriol is sulphate of zinc. 
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Please send Post Card for General Illustrated Price List (Post 

Free) of Gentlemen’s” Clothing; also Young Gentlemen’s Clothing 

(Ready-Made); also Photographic Apparatus; Chemical Solutions ; 

Magic Lanterns; Barometers; Thermometers; Spectacles, and 

Foldivg Eye-Glasses; also “My Camera, and How to Use it;” 

Rules of Cricket, Tennis, Golf, and Football; Hints on Dumb Bells 
and Gymnastic Exercises—Free. 


GOLF—See Price List— Post Free. 





13/- Trousers (all Wool). 
CRICKET BALLS. 
Regulation 5 y a Every 
Treble Seam Practice 33 each ; 



















CRICKET STUMPS. 
Men's best Polished Ash ... set 2/6 
Men's best do., Steel shod, 

improved bevelled; brass 


MI ne t 
* or Youths’ Polished... 
f cae » Wood Cricket as PE 
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All Parcels of LO/+ and wpwards CARRIAGE PAID in England, Ireland, and 


No, 117, CHEAPSIDE and MILK STREET, LONDON, E. 
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SPECIALITY— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
od PAPERS. 


SENSITISED, CELEROTYPE, MATT 
SURFACE. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Anschutz Tachyscopes and Cameras, 


also the Blackfriars Purse Cameras. 


New Illustrated Catalogue & Price Lists free on application. 








1, SURREY ROW, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 


LONDON, 5.E. 
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NO PHOTOGRAPHER'S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
WOOD'S PRIZE MEDAL 


WASHER westus RAGK 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY ALL TO BE 


WHE VERY BES IN ¥AE MARKET. 
THE MOST RAPID HYPO ELIMINATOR, 


PLATES, I5 MINUTES. PRINTS, 30 MINUTES. 


a car, a | 
S/S Soe Hi 
“i ICES. 
a bh 0 Towash ll Pins and Plates 
, | ' 
4 | ‘ti Mi sg Plate Washer .. 12/6 
“ ms 46 

















we Bruising or Tearing of 


ou zration “of Water, con- 
sequently no Air Bells. 

Prints always on the move. 
Automatic Shut-off. 

Contaminated Water drawn 
off from the bottom. 








~ 


ack 
\Weett Set Oe initle for nine sizes). 
SSE | \\\ ‘ = =~ | 12x10 Washer... 
ae =| Rack ‘ 8 
| (A A justabe for twelve sizes). 
e Washer suitable for 
mv me = Seok aitannie. Strong and well- 
1 ea made of Galvanized Iron. Will 
see LE wash 350 Cabinets at one time, 
and all Prints and Plates up to 15 x 12. Price—W ashers, 49/- ; Rack, 13/6: 


Burn Re GwWater on, fRe OWaeher doed {Re real. 
OS OE 


To be obtained from all Dealers, or from——, 


WOOD’S WASHER C0., 
95, Gumberfand St., loiverpoot. 
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A thoroughly efficient 
gueuare, not s a » Toy. 


ae ale o* 


CAMERA 


Measurement 5 in, x 53 x 42- 
Weight with Slide only 24 025- 


Entirely made of Metal 
and fitted with 


Tylar’s New Patent Single Metal Dark Slides. 


All Cam have immer. coat. 





a et dd 


“ Tit-Bit ” Camera, Cloth Covered, ‘One ‘Slide, 96 


a Leather ~ 
‘Or with two Finders extra, 2/6 Extra Slides, 1/3 each. 
Canvas Sling Cases of 12 extra Single Metal Slides, £1. 
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TYLAR'S IVORYINE. “TABLETS 


For Printing Frames, Drawers, Boxes, &c., 1/6 pet dozen, 
hag Hegre jens POST FREE, ad. 
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“PHOVOGRAPAY IN A NUWSAELL 


By the “ KERNEL,” 
A Practical ready reference book in all Photographic matters, price 1/- 
Of all Dealers, or Post Free 1/3 from 


W.TYLAR, 67, HIGH STRERT, ASTON, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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PT AL MER’ 


The most perfect Hand Camera extant. 
(F/6 Lens.) 


Only one movement, change of plate sets shutter, leaving every- 
thing ready for next exposure. : 





ron of Camera only 5x 5x9. Each Instrument ts fitted with two LARGE 
inders, each move than double the size of those fitted to other Hand Cameras, 
and giving identical picture with lens. 


Price from £315s. complete 


ALL the advantages of these unique instruments cannot be enumerated in an 
advertisement. Send for Pamphlet and Price List, Three Stamps. 


DARK SLIDES 


(pest Quality.) 
Fitted to any Camera, book 
pattern, hinged shutter. 


} plate, 5/- 4; 9/3 1/1, 18/- 
Allsizes made. A reduction for 3. 
Over 10,000 of these Slides have 

been sold. 


oa Sample sent on veceipt of value and postage 


NEARLY FR EA DY—THE 


New Combined Hand & Stand Camera 


All movements, any lens of any focus can be used, either | 
with plates, films, dark slides, roll holder, or plate chamber, at will, 
and with or without focussing screen and finder. 


Full particulars on application. 


THLBOT & EAMER,. 


TALMER WO RKS, 


BLACKBURN. 
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Iliffe & Son's Photographic Publications, 


PH vane fn Bf Edited Sturmey, F.S.Sc. The oldest penny 
Trade, EVERY the World. The Jo es uenal al of the Amateur, the Profession, 
and te’ the 7 VERY THURSDA Price 1d.; post free Th 


OTOG Edited by Henry Sturme 
“Alfste cain um ia (3 Re and Gatleticn Published ex acl in May 
each year. Demy 8vo. Price 2s. 6d.; cloth 3s. 6d.; postage aéd. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Es TOGRAPRY. By Walter E. Woodbury 
th over —_ references th 200 explanatory diagrams md 
Po h bound. Price 73. ge eontage 6d. 
PHOTOG FO An Blemen Text Book and Introduction to 
vob OORAPRT, Raa By Oy Salesan Starstece. F.G.S., Sewed 15. ; 
ee 15. 2d. 


THE IN y’ PHI 
BULLETIN. aited by Ws W: Jerome Harrison and A Ef vitae Published 
free 2s. 44d 
0 AN H A By Dr. Julius Schnauss 
. tht ies tos | HOTO-L an THOGRAPHY, the author by E. C. Middleton 
Together with all the original illustrations, and an appendix on Steam Presses 
by the Translator. Price 5s.; post tree 5s. 44d. 
THE TRO ESsESs OF By W. K. Burton, C.E. 
adeee 4B - yeakdae Re rats tentilote and freely illustrated. 
once 6d.; post fro. 48. rod. 
-MI ET ODS. 
ey sy Andrew ig ¥ Ri oe eent> ihe Photograp ycunven on of 
pie ihe. Price 108. 6d.; post free 118, 
om ‘ : 
rm, PHOTO a tebe a scent DBOOK, | 1697. orial 
ompiled by Walter D. Welford; Edited by Henry Sturmey- 
rho 6d.; post eae rodd. 


THE! 1888 
ce Se 
Accessor pecewory Apparat 64. post free by aa 0 
AN ODUCTION HOT 
BIAQpOOTION 70 TBR SCTENGR 8D, PRAGTIOR OFF 
al TCaltags al edema. Sewed 28. 6d. ‘Clo th 
38. 6d.; Postage 4 


FROTOSRAVD) Rue W. T. Wilkinson. A complete Text Book on the 
tions. Price 1s.6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 
mazznis ruoToonaraicn By C. J. Leaper, F.C.S. A treatise on the 
manufacture,uses and properties of the substances employed in Photography. 
Handbook for Schools and Classes and for private use, Crown 8vo., clot 
“ puges, largely illustrated. Price 5s.; post free 5s. 44d. 


PmORIGrATAY, RIMEHIED. BUR, ARGRUERCTE,» "aii, to 


MILITARY Acne PRY. “« O1 EB. co late Captain rst Leicester- 
_ TOGRAP 18. 6d. ; eat tres ts s. 74d. © sastiacdans 
0 OGRA Pino PA TIMES. By Hermann Schnauss. Containing 
ofan curios ectrte be obtained with the aid of tie Camera. Cr 
18. ; ee 18. 3d 


we 
er ro INCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. in pres sr gas a 
West London 
PuagHicAt xmgnorn, oo pe a. SM cloah af pootage 3d. Ln the Pres 
LONDON: ILIFFE & SON, 3, ST. BRIDE STREET, EC. 
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THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL. 
Estab. 1854. PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. Price Twopence. 


Ghe Hritish Journal of Photography 


@ THE Bi BRITISH JOURN AL OF PHOTOGRAPHY is the Representative of all 

leading British and Foreign Photographic Societies, and is pre-eminently 

the sosanend medium of the Professional and Amateur. Its pages 
contain the very latest news connected with the Art-Science. 


SUBSCRIPTION, POST FREE, 


(Unitep Kincpom AND CHANNEL ISLES.) 


> 
“= One Year, 10s. 10d.; Half Year, 5s.5d.; Quarter Year, 2s. 9d. 


vrenee Oa nee ere ma say Po Australia Afra, One ¥ 138. 0d 

ew Z ewfoundlan ermany, Portuga ne Year ‘ 

Spain, tal, ae China, Japan, &c... : | 

It may also tained f from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers, and 
Railway Bookstalls, price 3d. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
8 THE B BRITISR JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPAY, AS A MEDIUM of direct 


communication with all classes of Amateur and Professional 
i pe ody ws throughout the world, strongly commends itself to Photo- 


ver, 1-, ? 


graphic Advertisers. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHOLE — tInsertion, £4 10 0; QUARTER PAGE, r Insertion, {xr 7 6 
HALF PAG * . % : IFTH PAGE, “A 2.6 
SIXTH PAGE, * 019 0 





THIRD PAGE, 
PI EIGHTH PAC BE, 1 Insertion, fo 15s. od. 


:* REDUCTION FOR A SERIES OF INSERTIONS. 
CHARGE ed a PASE CIRCULAR, ON ANY CoLour PaPEeR:—One 

= e, £5 58.; T Beams, 4° 108. Four pages, {12 12s. Advertisements on the 
Cover, and a he’ others of great erominence, are charged by special agreement. 
*,° BLocxs anp Conrorm Copy of Advertisements are received subject to 
: approval of Fublishers. ee 





fo 3 0° 


6 Inserts. fo Inserts. | 26 Inserts |52 Inserts. 
0 tf) 

fe) 

0 





9 Ripa 0 4 0 Oo : 






Inserts. | 26 Inserts. |52 Inserts. 
fo 20|fo 2 0 |fo 2 Oo 
0 3 0 o 3 0 0 2 


gic Inch a.@.4°6 {| 8 Sue es O 1 O78 Boe 
£ Charge for ‘Small Prepaid Advertisements of Four Lines (each line 
ete Seven Words) of the following Classes ONLY: 


ert ox: Sh 1/- 







Once. 6 Inserts. 
fo 2 0 





London—Henry | bet & Co., Publishers, 2, York Street, Covent Gardens. 


ag ta “situa ons 
sWancing be Let or Soid 


atus for Sale 
Photograpadi feet Line (Seven Words) Sixpence 
sea, have their Advertisements a ai tated to initial loves 
c/o barre heme "Jounal Orrice, may do so by remitting 6d. extra for receiving an 
ocharge made if letters are called for. oi ke 
| RCE RGE ADVERTISEMENTS x hould reach the Publishing Offices no 
dan 0 BOOS ISEMENTS can be received up to 6 5 p.m m.on WEDNESDAYS. 


eset cnr aE 
Lonpon : Henny Gaernwooo & Co., Publishers, 2, York Street, Covent Garden 





a 
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DO YOU READ 
FAM 






IF YOU DON’T, YoU OUGHT TO. 
BECAUSE :— 





know). 


The Practical Photographer 


abstracts (and ackowledges) the best matter and illustrations from its con- 
temporaries, giving its readers the product of the best brains in the world. 


The Practical Photographer 


is more profusely illustrated than any other photogra hic magazine. The 
SUPPLEMENT ILLU STRATIONS which are siven BVERY month, should 
have a potent influence upon the art education of photographers. 


The Practical Photographer 


contains 24 pages, mainly filled with original and — matter, and costs 
only 1/2 per annum (for 9 ordinary and 3 double num s) from any dealer, 
or post free from the publishers, 2/9. 


PERCY LUND & Co- 
Printers and Publishers, 
MEMORIAL HALL, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON ; 

AND ¥HE COUNERY PRESS, BRADFORD. 


Ask your dealer for our list of Books and list of Specialities. 
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ONCE TRIED WILL BE ALWAYS USED. 


THE 


VERY BEST SENSITIZED, 
DOUBLE ALBUMENIZED, 


FEINT PINK PAPER, 


3 sheet, 2/2; 6 sheets, 3/9; 4 quire, 6/9 ; I quire, 13/3 ; 
all Post Free. | 


Packed on wooden rollers, thus preventing damage 
by Post Office Officials. 





“Some six months ago Messrs. Clarke & Clarke, of Clapham Junction, London, 
sent uc some samples of their Albumenized Paper. We printed about four months 
ago, and recently toned. The paper printed a good color, took a capital tint, and 
was without a blister.""—Photography, November roth, 1891. 

Clarke & Clarke Dec. 28th,. 1891. 
“T find your paper works without a blister, and shall use no other in 
future.”—-Woods, Shakespeare Studio, Liverpool. se 

“ Some samples ‘of Sensitized Paper sent us by Messrs. Clarke & Clarke we 
ney tried and can pronounce very good."—Practical Photographer, September, 
ISgI, 
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THE 


— PRIZE MEDAL — 


“EXPRESS PLATE.’ 


CLARKE & CLARKE'S 
SPECIAL RAPID DRY PLATE. 


Awarded Prize Medal International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1889. 


Clapham Junction, London, §.W. 


a ae 





Quarters 1/- Halves 2/3 Wholes 4/s. 
BX4,1/7 10X8,7/3 12% 19, 10/6. 


The two larger sizes can be had in half dozens. 








JAMES SWIFT & SON, 
Manufacturing Photographic Opticians. 


Pe et Oe FPO, Fe oF Me FF 


— SEVEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. — 


ee ee ee ee ee ee te ee ae tee tal te eee a i ee ed 


J. 8. & SON guarantee the undermentioned Lenses to be superior 
to any Photographic Lenses manufactured in Europe. : 
The Combinations are made with the new German Glass. 
Narrow Angle Triple Landscape Lenses, for 
Photographing Mountainous Scenery, and extremely 
distant Landscapes. 





To Cover...... 6 ~ 6 4 10 18X12 18x16 
Equiv. Poaus iia ‘ain. oy ay ala wine ele. : ro po Ne rd n. 24in. 
PRICE ssveneech3 3) £3 12/ £3 16] £4 14/6 £5 9/6 £5 17/6 £615 £7 12) £90) £13. £16 131 


Wide Angle Triple Landscape Lenses, for Views 
where extreme angle is required. 





To Cover...... 5x4 6x5 FAx5 84 x 6h rmox8 «2x10 x12 8x6 22220 
Equiv, Focus sjin.  6in. 7 jin. 1soin. = rain, isin. Bin, 22in. — 
PRICE 4.000000 219) £32/ £35/ £41) £419) £66/ £719 f99/ £1212) 


Portable“Paragon” Lenses, giving cither wide, medium, 
or ordinary angle, according to the stop used. 


To Cover...... 5 5 13X11 
Equiv. Fi OT die eg i , ie a io at ne pt ing I a 
WECM sscocctee £2 14/£2 18/6 fs 3/ £312/ £410) £5 8/ 66/ £74) {£832/ ? 


16 

Basi” Pecan - i ‘ in. tne mals a < ai ; ai M4 rf sy a tin. ph odin. 

PRICE sessssees 3 3/£3 12/£3 16/L£4 14/645 3/6.£517/6 £615) £712) foi £13 £1613) 

Wide Angle “ Paragon” Lenses, giving nearly 100° of 

Angle, for Photographing Interiors, and Architectural 
Subjects in extremely cramped positions. 


To Cover...... $434 554 79x4h) «(8hx6h) «texto «6sxia)= 18x16 nt hag 
Equiv. F in, in. in. in, in. i in,  xxin. 15gin 
PRICE soso £3 12) (3 12/ fi 1/ P 19) £ 19) {9 £12 12/ iis 


For particulars of other make of Lenses, Tourists’ and other Cameras, write for Catalogye. 
Patented Iris Diaphragm fitted to above Lenses, extra. (See List.) 
THE ABOVE LENSES CAN BE FITTED IN ALUMINIUM MOUNTS: 
Redd 


UNIVERSITY OPTICAL WORKS, 
81, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W 
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REDUCED PRICES OF FRY’S CELLULOID FILMS. 


38x33 44x33 5x4 Oh x4f 8x 
5 8x 8 
Per doz. 1/3 1/6 2/6 3/8 5/6 ie iar eo a ah all doz 


_ PRICES FOR DEVELOPING FRY’S CELLULOID FILMS. 

cites . ini RO ii allay ail decontin’ te 
INCLUDING P 

BROMIDE OR ALBUMEN PAPER 7 

Per doz. 5/- 5/- 9/- 8/6 x1/- 12/6 rx6/- 24/- 38/-per doz 

PPP PBPPABA BPP BPPPBPIPPBP ed LOPE LBDLD PLAS 


'§ “ROUGHEST” Bromide Paper 


oToGrapny " says: “ Mr. Dresser is d dly i i 
hs ofthe Enceh Data, Wuckney, Tunbridge Wells, and sow Leeds, have 
eo cer expen maria wee 


PRICES (PACKED IN QUARTER DOZENS) 


SAxGh wox8 2X10 I5XI2 xt 
5 30x22 
1/- 1/2 1/9 3/- 5/- 9/6 post free, 


We will send, post free for six stamps, an 84 b 64 Print of “ 
or a 20 by 15 Enlargement y rint of ‘‘ Blarney Castle," 
framing feo s/- poet free. (upon paper 28 x 20)—toned with uranium and ready for 


 SOLTYPE, »® 
AN ARYVISTIG ROUGH PRINTING-OUF PAPER. 


I 8 
Per doz, a. 46 56 ‘46 ue gh 
Sample Print, 6d. 


COMP: SULPHOKINONE: 


A Two-Solution Developer of Universal A pplication. 
Mr. Dresser says—‘‘ Send me another two gallons,” 


12 ozs. 1/- 40 ozs.2/6 Of all Dealers, or Post Free at 1/5 and 3/3 


FRY’S ASKS 


SE 


gd. PER DOZEN. __ 
LANTERN SLIDE MAKING. ® 


PRICES.—Plain Lantern Slide (clouds inserted if required) prodused, mowalt. 
y contact or in 


masked, and bound complete, 1/9 each, or 19/- per dozen. 
camera as necessary. 


A FULL AND DETAILED PRICE LIST FREE ON 


THE FRY NANUPACTURING COMPANY, 


LONDON AND KINGSTON-ON- THA 








APPLICATION 
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iE vou WANT FINAMELLING 
IN Het Se BEST POSSIBLE STYLE, SEND TO 

- LAWRBENCH & CO., 

: The London Photographic Hnamellers. 


Germs: C.D.V., 1/3 Cabinets, 2/6 per dozen, 
Gash. { : Packing and Post Free. 








: 


LOOK! LOOK!! LOOK!!! 
SPOTTUM AND THE RE-TOUCHERS’ FRIEND. 
THE WORLD'S FAMED 


Re-touching and Spotting Mediums. 


Invaluable for every description of Spotting and Re-touching in Photography 
_ Sold in 1 oz, bott., 1/3 each, post free, 
or two bottles, as sample, 2/-, post free. 
Try them and be convinced of their Qualities. 


Address:—Tranton Road, LONDON, S.E. 


Please mention this Paper. | ——- Dealers supplied on Liberal Terms. 


An entirely new departure in Shutters, 
MICKLEWOOD’S 


NEW ChOdD SHWMEU&K. 


Patented in England, on the Continent, and the United States. 











atus on an entirely new principle, attachable to any Camera for ex- 

posing ng Plates, gh ert, full ar Be rd odes scapes, together with ‘por rp most delicate 
— is _ = a 7 | detail in both clouds and foreground, can be 
red in the most simple and perfect manner. 

To obtain the full e ect due to this apparatus, that is, to retain the élowds som 
. develop them and the landscape to good printing value, no dodging of any sort 

necessary. 

The shutter part of this apparatus is “ ever-set” and is actuated by the pnev- 
matic ball, ever lwerlain od aneae being obtainable. 

Is to, or removable from the Camera in a moment, and can be 
placed in the pocket or Camera-case if desired to use the cap. 

Any lens suitable for landscape work can be ) 

Sets of four 5 x 4 (direct) prints can be had (from the untouched negatives 
showing conclusively that the claims above made are not extravagant or delusive, 
ware & very tri iting outing (9d.) will enable you to satisfy yourself as to the capa 


For full Particulars, 
Address -E. H. MICKLEW OOD, 
5, St, Michael's Terrace, PLYMOUTH. 








| PHOO000 42464030064 


VEVERS’ PATENT “PERFECTION” CAMERA. 





The whole is of the best material and finest workmanship procuradble, 
Size. | Camera and Extra Turn-table and 


instrument has been designed on altogether 
original lines, with the result that the acme of 
efficiency and portability has been attained; 
every possible movement of utility being com- 
bined with the utmost rigidity and lightness. 

Centre swing back, swing front, reversin 
back, rising and falling front; back can be fixe 
to any part of baseboard ; plummit, &c. Dark 
Slides are my improved book pattern, having 
multiplex hinged shutters, side clasps and 
spring locks. 


| 
Unlike most long-extension Cameras, this ) 
: 
| 
| 


Brass Bound 





One Slide. Slides. | three-fold tripod. Extra. 
— (+ Plate %. £317 6 9/6 27/6 12/6 . 
x Plate sak eT Se 14/6 30/- 12/6 , 
x { Plate - 610 0 19/6 35/- 15/- : 
10 X 8 as 715 0 22/6 40/- 17/6 
12 X 10 be 9 0 0 28/6 45/- | 21/- 
15 X 12 ES ir 0 0 37/- ot Mees a 25/- 


Full illustrated description in New Catalogue. Post Free, 2d. 


Ready early in the Spring: 


Vevers’ “DEFIANCE” Double Extension. 


TOU RISTS | CAMERA. an Packity fra _ lowest possible figure. Write 


Intermediate, larger, and foreign sizes made to order. 


a, 
Se nS ee eee Lae Pee ae 





i 


a ee 





A thoroughly good and efficient Camera, having all 


ks Baie lige Palade ve 





| 


C AMERA OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FROM V6 UPWARDS. Particulars, nea | 


VEVERS’ RAPID RECTILINEAR LENSES. | 


found to be 


0 Se papnrcmmelien 


To cover 


POA 








sel C. Vevers, 12, Market St., Briggate, Leeds. 





Tilustrations, and Prices in Catalogue. | 


so remarkably low in price, these lenses will be 
+ 5 mee to the most expensive. Work at 78, with 
aterhouse stops in case; loose hood ; focal length 


roX8raX1ro 15X12 


oo stn 
2 16 20 in, 
foprenimase faces ih 1, 326 60/- 76/- 106/- 


i Plate “Detective” R. Rectilinear, 8/6. 


; 2/6. | 
te, 3/6; late, 7/6; 1-1 plate, 1 | 
of Rapid View pap sFtonccape, Wide pies Portrait Lenses, Stereoscopic | 

Prisms, Cc ondensers, etc. see Catalogue. | 











[See following pages. 





ANDO EXPORT TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
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VEVERS’ COMBINED DEVELOPING DISH ROCKER & SCREEN. 
Decidedly the most useful and practical Novelty for the Dark-room ever invented. 


It consists of a light frame on rockers, upon. 

which the developing dish rests. At one side is 
hinged (the hinges being adjustable to allow for 
the depth of the dish) a japanned tin screen or lid, 
which closes down over the dish, thus effectually 
protecting the contents from extraneous light. 
This screen can be raised in an instant forthe 
examination of the negative ; while the developer 
can be kept in constant motion by a gentle touch 
a “ of the rocking frame every few minutes. 
_ PATENT APPLIED FOR. PRICES, 4 3 ie 
Dauinad Roskerend Screen... te ee tee D6 3/6 
Ditto, complete with celluloid dish «. (+ Beet aaah: ek) ae 3/6 5/- 
Litto ditto shallow porcelain «.. ‘+ ats Sas oh esters ee 3/2 4/5 

If made to take deep porcelain dishes, 3d. extra. 

When ordering, please give outside dimensions (top and bottom) of dish to be used. 


=e 


> thet 








VEVERS: 
**PYRAMID” 


CHANGING BAG. 


Hangs under 
Tripod. 







SHUTTERS. 


v f Rebounding 
r Shutters, 
+ pl.1/6, 4 2/6 


: 
| Drop Shutters 






Perfectly 
light-tight. 


3 pl. 108.5 } 15s. 


Bey eal| with cork backs. “The Gompactum ” Changing Bag. 
i 2in.3/- 9in.5/- Square Form with elastic sleeves. 


napartioulars of a erent variety of more expensive | 4 pl, 5/-; 4 pl, 7/65 1 pl, 10/- 
eee lll LLL LLC 


SQUEGEES. 


s RottER.— Very 
== strong and well- 
made, superior handles, and 
purest rubber rollers. 

Sin, din. Sin. Gin. Sin. 10in. 12in. 
40d. 1/- 1/8 1/6 2/- 2/6 3/- 
Friat.—6in. 1/-; Sin. 1/2; 12in. 1/8 


| 





, 
i: | 2in.2/6 3in.3/6 
Roller Blind 


VIEW FINDERS. 


No. 1.—In brass cells, revolving for 
vertical and horizontal views, 2/6. 





DARK SLIDE CASES. 


Cloth covered, flannel lined, } plate. 6d; 
} plate, 9d. each. 


“PRAGTIGAL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


| a. § hotographic 
Two sheets of gummed chemical labels, and a 

fron a yoo to clearly written instructions for beginner. t ie rs nen 
tains directions for working all the latest processes, thus making it far mith Bess 
manual for amateur photographers. “A splendid little work—most practic: peers 9 
Dlate The little wrinkles and dodges in the book make \ parti cuir pnotographie 
P ia Photographer, _ Most favourably reviewed by the entire phovograp 
Te 7d. 

rr Brice 64... or pos, fre oF ApoyR, skB NBW CATALOGUE, 20. 


ay trace Pes noma atm ae © aetna — : 


_ & © VEVERS, 12, MARKET STKEET, BRIGGATE, LEEDS. 
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~s a ae | . 
Fee ees 
Padi be A > Se . r ; 












ours. 
rs or 
saat IN OIL. 










m/- | 2/6 | 17/6| 7/6 
12/6 | 3/- | 24/- | 9J- 
us/- | 5/- | 27/6) 13/6 


id Enlargements can be made from any size negative, but} or 4-plate preferred. 

oni OUR SPEGI f\ [| TY path ea first om style (not rubbish) and lf 
yee ¢ \ framed in superior Alhambra Gilt frame for ® 
ee 
5 PICTURE FRAMES. 

ae Made in every style and quality, Send fox. our separate list, rd. free. 

Be; EN A —— N ty or r embossed, tissue covered; C.D.V., 1/6; Cabinets: 


ia tibdloges, price 5; Copying, eveloping. Intensifying, Toning, Burnishing, etc., ete 


7 se ‘ SENSITIZED = Best Extra tay nigel BD eopgens ges oF Paper. Keeps 12 
aa months easily. y and yields brilliant tones in 
gg any bath. 1 sheet, Od.; 3 sheets, 2/-; 65 BO: Laine Tir 1 give 18/8. 

— _—i&Reapy Cur: C.D.V. 'S Cohbeal cath thon tad per sheet packet. Postage extra. 
Sa cidlisdnalisnnidiintiiemaritiandsinresiasiigiliiectunidia tes Great oo, a, CE cindidedeeann 


Vevers’ New Argentic-Platinum Paper. 
Prints like Albumenized Paper. Results resemble Platinotype. 
t sheet, 8d.; § quire, 3/6 ; § quire, 6/6; 1 quire, 12/- 
SPECIAL TONING SOLUTION FOR ABOVE, ONE SHILLING PER BOTTLE. 
 ~‘Tvransparency Paper, is. per sheet. Ferro-prussiate Paper, 6d. per sheet. , 
For full particulars of atove, and hundreds of other novelties, see Vovers 


Mow Oatalogue, 24. post free, 
LS ‘C. Vevers, 12, Market St., Briggate, Leeds. 


a hae (haat Tema om ret of Deine Cer) 
wee een ee ae Be ta Soe 
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Just Try the Bx ariment. 


Send Three Negatives (any size), tohave Slides made from them; then compare 
in Lantern with any others on Gelatine or Dry Plates. | We ask nothing more 
einen: o Ped le eee Od hd Tel a a PO OL ad be Pl eet el liad 
WILKINSON & CO,, 
Artists and Lantern Makers, 
Established 1859. HOLMESIDE, SUNDERLAND. 


She Yorkshire 
Photographic Depot. 


The Most Varied Stock in the District. 
THREE DARK ROOMS FOR USE OF CUSTOMERS. 


JOHN WHITFIELD, F.C.S., SCARBORO. 
MATCHLESS £.W. vere & 00.8 


Are unsurpassed for Rapidity, Gradation, and 
ty. Four First Medals awarded Harold | A 
\Esq.,for work on these celebrated plates. 


Best Double Sensitized Paper "say rantsumict 


Keeps well, Tones Easily, Uniform. Superior to those advertised as the Best. 
Sheets, 13/6 ye 7/0 1-Guire, 3/9 ¢-Quire, 2/0 t-Quire, Cut,14/6 Quire, 7/6 4-Quire, 
4/0 4-Quire, 2/3 4-Quire. Post Free. Cash with rder, 


Works:—CATHCART, near GLASGOW. 


Price Lists on application. Favourable terms to dealers. 
pO YOU USE 


etexn *“ NAME IT? atenD 


(IMPROVED PROCESS.) 
To Print the Names or, Descriptions on your 
oto 


S. 
Complete Outfit, 207 Letters, etc., No. 3, 12/6 
Do., 3 Do., No. 4, 8/6 










Post Free. 


If you Don’t you Ought to, because — 
The Process is practical and economical ; the 
Letters are made the reverse way, and printed 
on the negative, which is then yarnished. 
Specimen Photo, showing result, and full 
particulars, F REE. 
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PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


AND PAMPHLETS SS? 
OF ALL CLASSES, sh *K 
ND PROMPT 


_ PTTENTION. 
operate 


fHARG ES, 


froop WoRKMAN SHIP, 











ENGRAVERS, 


Bookbinders, 






_ OH 


Octagon Works, 


PLYMOUTH. 


THE ECLIPSE CHANGING BAG 


REGISTERED.) 

NABLES the Operator to change an UNLIMITED number of Plates in 
the open with ease and safety, Weighs but a few ounces, and may be 
carried in the pocket. A well-made, reliable article. Guaranteed, 

PRICES: 4-plate, §/- plate, 7/6 Whole-plate,10/- Other sizes to order 

* With this bag tt will be quite ney to cha Se mA in the field, From our 
trials with it we can assert that it is quite light-tight, and a very useful adjunct to 

the amateur’s kit.”—A mateur Photographer, Fune 29, 1888, 


F. BERESFORD, 14, ~~ Road West, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


Agents—ADAMS & Co., 81, Aldersgate Btroet, EC, raeng 
ross Lhomchting 



















AMA SETS. j-plate, 36/- j-plate, 70/- 1-plate, 100/- 
NEW INS S SET bplate Gor Lohteimoe’ ipiate, 160) 
OUR CO , t apparatus, packed com for shipment aioe 

plate, £18. 1-plate, ; 
The above are Complete, with everything required, and the best value ever 
offered. All Apparatus, Materials, and Chemicals guaranteed. 


59, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Adapted for use pkg ees LAN TERNS. 

Each Magic Lantasn’ } an gate F or Dissoloing, Two Lanterns ave necessary 

superior Achromatic Photo s efficient for exhibitions. The Lens gives crisp definition, being 

It ta fitted. to a teleseo gees Combination (large diameter back lens), with rack and inic ae 
Condenser is composed r : rot ening tube, so gaining increased focal "acconasolnel i The 
has three wicks (or four ad nage seth lenses of four inches diameter. The refulgent lamp 
complete in box. . extra), yielding a brillantly-illuminated picture.—Each is 


u 
Renee a 








Japanned Metal, | Student’s Lantern (to take de- Mahogany outside Body, apRnney 
30/- monstrating tank) with finished Metal Stages and Sliding 
Tubes, 49/- 


Brass Sliding Tubes, 40/- 













¢ 
n - } 
at! 
Ned a t 2 
‘ | ial ; — 
= = 7s ae 
ee 
a“ = —T — 





! Mahogany outside Body, 2 Panelled 
Sliding Tubes, 46/- Brass Sliding Tubes, 60/- teeny ty 


‘OPTIMUS’ LANTERNS, FOR LIMELIGHT. 


The Top Lantern may be used separately with Oil Lamp. 


| TRIPLE. BI-UNIAL. 


Seasoned Mahogany Body, 6 Seasoned Mahogany Body 
Panelled Doors, and Moulde 


Achromatic Photographic Front | 


matic Foot Lenses, Compound | gj] Brass stages and Tubes 
Condensers .. « &14 10 0 ROE: 


+ | ; 

OPTIMUS’ ENLARGING APPARATUS. 
Patent Quick-Acting Rack Adjustment. | 

This apparatus comprises superior Maho any Body iene and 

Long Bellows Camera adjusted by Rack and Pinion. he Lantern is | 

fitted with powerful Refulgent Lamp, wit 





lumination. Compound Condensers. 
CONDENSER, With Russian Iron instead of 
gs. d. Mahogany Body. &. d. 
«-in., no frontlens = + 100 O | 5-im., no lens bee 9 
<n., with » . 197 0 | git ane » ei 
in,,nO ei} Be 6-in., MO 5 7 6 
6-in., with . eee ; l 0 6-in., and ” 6 
7-in., no 1) oe ] 5 0 7-in., no w eee | 0 
in. with » Mae | »-in., and ,, a 3 
Bin., with , + 966 ‘in. nO » 4 
oan ‘8 * e a0 0 ae ” 1 
10 . 4 ‘9 nee LVriliegg OF 
| sl ee . SOBs os 09 3 


12-in., iL 7. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE, — 


P —~ > _ 
“= r : ge ¥: 
SRE WOE ee Seas Se NS ot. ~ 
Re ee 


Russian Iron Body, Brass | Perforated Russian Iron Body, | Doors, Brass Stages, and Sliding — ; 


h 3 wicks, giving brilliant 





Panelled Doors, Moulded Foot, | foot, picked out with black, 
Brass Stages and Tubes, Achro- | ) 
Lens, Compound Condensers, — 































ae ees & eke 7 a z — 
be ‘OPTIMUS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION: prizes £105. : t 
i hee 1852. > GATALOGUE- POST FREE. 
a | IRIS DIAPHRAGMS fitted to Rapid EURYSCOPE and Rapid RECTILINEAR, - 
oh t : ; i - - 7 3 30 12 15 18 
i 7 $ 10 12 16 


4 5 
40)- 44J- 12/6 18/- 16/- 18/- —20/-e 


‘OPTIMUS’ RAPID EURYSCOPE 


The Aperture 1s F/6. The Lenses are of Special Optical Glass, co 
structed with the nicest aw of curvatures, so maintaining g0¢ 
marginal definition, coupled with the most extreme rapidity. 


sby4 Gbys 7by 9 by 7 10 by 8 12 by 10 
seit Te’. “oulé 4402 426/- 220/- 880 


‘OPTIMUS’ WIDE-ANGLE EURYSCOPE 


F/o.s0. This Aperture is exceeding! open for wide-angle work. Ti 
definition, however, is inno way sacrificed, as the curvatures are mo 
perfectly accurate, an and the mincte detail in architectural and interi 
subjects isrendered with the maximum of crispness, and a total absen 
of acwep en x ‘ 7 *- : 

oco we i4 - ¥7 toby 12 bY 
Equiv. Focus, inches . : 4 y 8 12 
Prt08 ces? ano one “OR /6 426/- 220/- 380 


‘OPTIMUS’ RAPID BECTILINEAR 


Aperture F/8. Second only to the above for rapidity, therefore W 
suited for instantaneous effects, out-door groups and v ows, as well 
interiors ; copying and enlarging are also within the capabilities of tt 
lens—in fact, its work may be styled Universat. 

5 6 7 8 9 10 12 15 


4 5 5 5 7 8 10 
33/- 45/- 49/6 64/- 82/6 127/6 142/6 180/- 


‘OPTIMUS’ wipE-ANcLe SYMMETRICAL 
Aperture F/16. Specially adapted for Architecture. 
Can be used to advantage when very close to the subject. 
7 9 10 14 15 18 


5 
4 . ry ry 10 12 16 


39/- 82/6 82/6  127/6 1482/6  180/-._ 225) 
‘OPTIMUS’ guIcK-AcTina PORTRAIT 


Aperture F/,. Specially constructed for short exposures, 
Portraiture. They are eend to none, definition being main 
by their perfect optical qualities. 


44in. Focus, Carte-de-visite, 1B, diameterein. = + 
sfia. " Cabinet, - E, ” ajin. one 
9 in. ” Grand Cabinet, 7 B, 9 shin. ee 


“+ OPTIMUS’ RAPID EURYSCOPE —With its fall apertare of 1} ins. (its 
s1 in.) defines with EXTREME BRILLIANCY, aiid a ich a stop it eas! 
ate 8 plate to the corners, which is larger than that ved on the s spout at 

orking as it does with such a LARGE "APERTURE ( ox.) it serves asa porte, 
group as well asa landscape and cop objecti ¢ is no doubt of its be 

most USEFUL LENS.” nat Tavion, Briieh Journal of aca: My fen 
OPTIMUS’ LENS.—I have taken going at 30 miles an bour, and think he 

_ perfect for rapidity and definition.” Ej. Want, Amateur Photograr 
ES TELE Bh ee ane ee) See Se ee oe oo eS a Je om gs ge rE 


: 





